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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



In this history of Oliver's life, I have wished 
to show the principle of Good surviving through 
long adverse circumstances, and triumphing at 
last. 

The story involves the best and worst shades 
of our common nature ; much of its ugliest lines 
in the Jew Fagin; and something of its most 
beautiful in Oliver, and the poor girl who lost 
her life for the good she tried to do him. 

Devonshire ) 
Terrace, f 
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CHAPTER I. 

Amoho other public buildings in a certain town which 
Bfaall be nameless, is one which is common to most 
towns great or small, to wit, a workhouse ; and in this 
irorkhouse there was bom on a day and date which 
[ need not trouble myself to repeat, iiiasmuch as it 
can be of no possible consequence to the reader, in this 
stage of the business at all events, the item of mortality 
whose name is prefixed to the head of this chapter. 

As Oliver gave a first testimony of the free and 
proper action of his lungs, the patchwork coverlet, which 
WBS carelessly flung over the iron bedstead, rustled; 
the pale face of a young female was raised feebly from 
Jie pillow ; and a faint voice imperfectly articulated the 
words ** Let me see the child, and die." 

The surgeon deposited it in her arms. She imprinted 
ler oold white lips passionately on its forehead, passed 
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her HjUGinds over' her face, gazed wildly round, shuddered, 
fell back — and died. They chafed her breast, hands, and 
temples; but the blood had frozen for ever. They 
talked of hope and comfort. They had been strangers 
too long. 

'* It's all over, Mrs. Thingummy,'' said the surgecm at 
last. 

He put on his hat, and pausing by the bedside on his 
way to the door, added, " She was a good-looking girl 
too ; where did she come from 1" 

''She was brought here last night," replied the old 
woman, "by the overseer's order. She was found 
lying in the street ; she had walked some distance, for 
her shoes were worn to pieces*; but where she came 
from, or where she was going to, nobody knows." 

The surgeon leant over the body, and raised the left 
hand. '* The old story," he said, shaking his head : ''no 
wedding-ring, I see. Ah ! good night." 

The medical gentleman walked away to dinner, and 
the nurse sat down on a low chair before the fire, and 
proceeded to dress the infant. 

And what an example of the power of dress young 
Oliver Twist was ! Wrapped in the blanket which had 
hitherto formed his only covering, he might have been 
the child of a nobleman or a beggar ; — it would have 
been hard for the haughtiest stranger to have fixed his 
station in society. But now he was enveloped in the. 
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cUd calico robes, that had grown yellow in the same ser- 
vice; he was badged and ticketed, and fell into his 
place at once — a parish child — the orphan of a work- 
house — the humble, half-starved drudge — to be cuffed 
and buffeted through the world, despised by all, and 
pitied by none. 

Oliver cried lustily. If he could have known that he 
was an orphan, left to the tender mercies of church- 
wardens and overseers, perhaps he would have cried the 
louder 

Oliver was the victim of a systematic course of trea- 
chery and deception — he was brought up by hand. His 
eighth birth-day found him a pale, thin child, somewhat 
diminutive in stature, and decidedly small in circumfer- 
ence. But nature or inheritance had implanted a good 
sturdy spirit in Oliver's breast ; it had plenty of room 
to expand, thanks to the spare diet of the establishment ; 
and perhaps to this circumstance may be attributed his 
having any eighth birth-day at all 

The room in which the boys were fed, was a large 
stone hall, with a copper at one end, out of which the 
master, dressed in an apron for the purpose, and assisted 
by one or two women, ladled the gruel at meal times ; 
of which composition each boy had one porringer, and 
no more, — except on festive occasions, and then he had 
two ounces and a quarter of bread besides. The bowls 
never wanted washing — ^the boys polished them, mtk 
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their spoons, till they shone again ; and when th^ had 
performed this operation (which never took very long, 
the spoons being nearly as large as the bowls), they 
would sit staring at the copper with such eager eyes, as 
if they could devour the very bricks of which it was 
composed : employing themselves meanwhile in sucking 
their fingers most assiduously, with the view of catching 
up any stray splashes of gruel that might have been 
cast thereon. Boys have generally excellent appetites ; 
Oliver Twist and his companions suffered the tortures 
of slow starvation ; at last they got so voracious and 
wild with hunger, that one boy, who was tall for his age, 
and hadn't been used to that sort of thing, (for his fitther 
had kept a small cook's shop,) hinted darkly to his com* 
panions, that unless he had another basin of gruel per 
diem, he was afraid he should some night eat the boy 
who slept next to him, who happened to be a weakly 
youth of tender age. He had a wild, hungry eye, and 
they implicitly believed him. A council was held ; lotB 
were cast who should walk up to the master after supper 
that evening, and ask for more ; and it fell to Oliver 
Twist. 

The evening arrived : the boys took their places ; the 
master, in his cook's uniform, stationed himself at the (x^ 
jper, his pauper assistants ranged themselves behind him ; 
the gruel was served out, and a long grace was said over 
the short commons. The gruel disappeared, and the 
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boys "v^hispered to each other and winked at Oliver, 
while his next neighbors nudged him. Child as he was, 
he was desperate with hunger, and reckless with misery. 
He rose from the table, and, advancing, basin and spoon 
in hand, to the master, said, somewhat alarmed at his 
own temerity — 

'^ Please, sir, I want some more." 

The master was a fat, healthy man, but he turned 
very pale. He gazed in stupefied astonishment on the 
small rebel for some seconds, and then dung for support 
to the copper. The assistants were paralyzed with won- 
der, and the boys with fear. 

" What !'' said the master at length, in a faint voice. 

" Please, sir," replied Oliver, " I want some more." 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with the 
ladle, pinioned him in his arms, and shrieked aloud for 
the beadle. 

Oliver was ordered into instant confinement ; and a 
bill was next morning pasted on the outside of the' gate, 
offering a reward of five pounds to anybody who would 
take Oliver Twist off the hands of the parish : in other 
words, five pounds and Oliver Twist were offered to any 
man or woman who wanted an apprentice to any trade, 
business, or calling. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Bumble, the beadle, had been dispatched to make 
various preliminary inquiries, with the view of finding 
out some captain or other who wanted a cabin-boy with- 
out any friends ; and was returning to the workhouse to 
communicate the result of his mission, when he encoun- 
tered, just at the gate, no less a person than Mr. Sower- 
berry, the parochial undertaker. 

" By-the-by," said Mr. Bumble, "You don't know 
anybody who wants a boy, do you — a parochial 'prentis, 
who is at present a dead-weight — a millstone, as I may 
say — ^round the parochial throat 1 Liberal terms, Mr. 
Sowerberry — ^liberal terms;" — ^and, as Mr. Bumble 
spoke, he raised his cane to the bill above him, and gave 
three distinct raps upon the words " five pounds." 

Mr. Bumble grasped the undertaker by the arm, and 
led him into the building. Mr. Sowerberry was closeted 
with the board for five minutes, and then it was arranged 
that Oliver should go to him that evening " upon liking," 
—a phrase which means, in the case of a parish appren- 
tice^ that if the master find, upon a short trial, that be 
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can get enough work out of a boy without putting too 
much food in him, he shall have him for a term of years, 
to do what he likes with. 

Oliver heard the news of his destination in perfect 
silence, and, having had his luggage put into his hand, — 
which was not very difficult to carry, inasmuch as it was 
all comprised within the limits of a brown paper parcel, 
about half a foot square by three inches deep, — he pulled 
his cap over his eyes, and attaching himself to Mr. Bum- 
ble's coat-cuff, was led away by that dignitary to a new 
scene of suffering. 

For some time Mr. Bumble drew Oliver along, with- 
out notice or remark, for the beadle carried his head 
very erect, as a beadle always should ; and, it being a^ 
windy day, little Oliver was completely enshrouded by 
the skirts of Mr. Bumble's coat as they blew open, and' 
disclosed to great advantage his flapped waistcoat and 
drab plush knee-breeches. As they drew near to their 
destination, however, Mr. Bumble thought it expedient 
to look down and see that the boy was in good order 
for inspection by his new master, which he accordingly 
did, with a fit and becoming air of gracious patronage. 

" Oliver 1" said Mr. Bumble. 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver, in a low, tremulous votee.. 

^' Pull that cap off your eyes, and hold up your headj. 
sir." 

Although Oliver did as he was desired at o\i<Qft^«aD&.^ 
2 
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passed the back of his unoccupied hand briskly acioas 
his eyes, he left a tear in them when he looked up at his 
conductor. As Mr. Bumble gazed sternly upon him, it 
rolled down his cheek. It was followed by another, and 
another. The child made a strong effort, but it was an 
unsuccessful one ; and, vrithdrawing his other hand from 
Mr. Bumble's, he covered liis face with both, and wept 
till the tears sprung out from between his thin and bony 
fingers. 

^* Well !" exclaimed Mr. Bumble, stopping short, and 
darting at his little charge a look of intense malignity, — 
** well, of all the ungratefullest, and worst-disposed boys 
as ever I see, Oliver, you are the " 

" No, no, sir," sobbed Oliver, clinging to the hand 
which held the well-known cane ; " no, no, sir ; I will be 
good indeed ! indeed, indeed, I will, sir ! I am a very 
little boy, sir ; and it is so — so — " 

** So what V^ inquired Mr. Bumble in amazement. 

"So lonely, sir — so very lonely," cried the child. 
" Everybody hates me. Oh ! sir, don't be cross to me. 
I feel as if I had been cut here, sir,* and it was all bleed- 
ing away ;" and the child beat his hand upon his heart, 
and looked into his companion's face with tears of real 
agony. 

Mr. Bumble regarded Oliver's piteous and helpless 
look with some astonishment for a few seconds, hemmed 
three or four times in a husky manner, and after mut- 
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t^rhig something about ** that troublesome cough," bid 
Oliver dry his eyes, and be a good boy ; and, onoe more 
•taking his hand, walked on with him in silence. 

The undertaker had just put up the shutters of his 
tfhop, and was making some entries in his day-book by 
the light of a most appropriately dismal candle when 
Mr. Bumble entered. 

^'Aha!" said the undertaker, looking up from the 
book, and pausing in the middle of a word ; "is that 
you. Bumble ?" 

" No one else, Mr. Sowerberry," replied the beadle. 
" Here, I've brought the boy." Oliver made a b^w. 

'^Oh! that's the boy, is it?" said the undertaker, 
raising the candle above his head to get a full glimpse of 
Oliver. " Mrs. Sowerberry ! will you come here a 
moment, my dear ?" 

Mrs. Sowerberry emerged from a little room behind 
the shop, and presented the form of a short, thin, 
squeezed-up woman, with a vixenish countenance. 

" My dear," said Mr. Sowerberry, deferentially, " this 
18 the boy from the workhouse that I told you of." Oli- 
ver bowed again. 

"Dear me !" said the undertaker's wife. " He's very 
small." 

" Why, he is rather small," replied Mr. Bumble, 
looking at Oliver as if it were his fault that he wasn't 
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bigger ; " he is small, — there's no denying it. 
grow, Mrs. Sowerberry, — she'll grow." 

" Ah ! I dare say he will," replied the lady pettishly, 
'* on our victuals and our drink. I see no saving in 
parish children, not I ; for they always cost more to keep 
than they're worth: however, men always think they 
know best. There, get down stairs, little bag o'bones." 
With this, the undertaker's wife opened a side door, and 
pushed Oliver down a steep flight of stairs into a stone 
cell, damp and dark, forming the ante-room to the coal- 
cellar, and denominated *' the kitchen," wherein sat a 
slatternly girl in shoes down at heel, and blue worsted 
stockings very much out of repair. 

" Here, Charlotte," said Mrs. Sowerberry, who had 
followed Opver down, ^' give this boy some of the cold 
bits that were put by for Trip : he hasn't come home 
since the morning, so he may go without 'em. I dare 
say he isn't too dainty to eat 'em, — are you, boy 1" 

Oliver, whose eyes had glistened at the mention of 
meat, and who was trembling with eagerness to devour 
it, replied in the negative; and a plateful of coarse 
broken victuals was set before him. 

I wish some well-fed philosopher, whose meat and 
drink turn to gall within him, whose blood b ice, and 
whose heart is iron, could have seen Oliver Twist 
clutching at the dainty viands that the dog had neglected, 
jmd iFitnessed the hoVrible avidity with which he tore 
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the bits asunder with all the ferocity of famine : — there 
b only one thing I should like better ; and that would 
be to see him making the same sort of meal himself, 
with the same relish. 

" Well," said the undertaker's wife, when Oliver had 
finished his supper, which she had regarded in silent 
horror, and with fearful auguries of his future appetite, 
"have you done?" 

There being nothing eatable within his reach, Oliver 
replied in the affirmative. 

" Then come with me," said Mrs. Sowerberry, taking 
up a dim and dirty lamp, and leading the way up stairs ; 
** your bed's under the counter. You won't mind sleep- 
ing among the coffins, I suppose 1 — but it doesn't much 
matter whether you will or not, for you won't sleep 
anywhere else. Come; don't you keep me here all 
night." 

Oliver lingered no longer, but meekly followed his 
new mistress. 

Oliver was awakened in the morning by a loud kick- 
ing at the outside of the shop-door, which, before he 
could huddle on his clothes, was repeated in an angry 
and impetuous manner about twenty-five times; and, 
when he began to undo the chain, the legs left off their - 
volleys, and a voice began. 

" Open the door, will yer V cried Xiv^ ncssri^ nr^^n 
belonged to the legs which had kicked aX \!Ki^ ^^^^'c* 
2* 
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" I will directly, sir," replied Oliver, undoing ike 
chain, and turning the key. 

^' I suppose yer the new boy, a'nt yer f said the Toice 
through the key-hole. 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver. 

" How old are yer ?" inquired the voice. 

" Ten, sir," replied Oliver. 

" Then I'll whop yer when I get in," said the voice ; 
"you just see if I don't, that's all, my work'us brat !" 
and, having made this obliging promise, the voice b^an 
to whistle. 

Oliver had been too often subjected to the process 
to which the very expressive monosyllable just recorded 
bears reference, to entertain the smallest doubt that the 
owner of the voice, whoever he might be, would redeem 
his pledge most honorably. He drew back the bolts 
with a trembling hand, and opened the door. 

For a second or two, Oliver glanced up the street, 
and down the street, and over the way, impressed with 
the belief that the unknown, who had addressed him 
through the key-hole, had walked a few paces off to 
warm himself, for nobody did Oliver see but a big 
harity-boy sitting on the post in front of the house, 
eating a slice of bread and butter, which he cut into 
wedges the size of his mouth with a clasp-knife, and 
^Aen consumed with great dexterity. 
"I beg your pardon, sir," aaid O^ivet^ ^\» \«y^ 
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seeing that no other visitor made his appearance ; '' did 
you knock f 

" I kicked," replied the charity-boy. 

" Did you want a coflin, sir 1" inquired Oliver, inno- 
cently. 

At this the charity-boy looked monstrous fierce, and 
said that Oliver would stand in need of one before long, 
if he cut jokes with his superiors in that way. 

** Yer don't know who I am, I suppose, work'us V^ 
said the charity-boy, in continuation ; descending from 
the top of the post, meanwhile, with edifying gravity. 

. " No, sir," rejoined Oliver. 

•' I'm Mister Noah Claypole," said the charity-boy, 
^ and you're under me. Take down the shutters, yer 
idle young ruffian !" With this Mr. Claypole adminis- 
tered a kick to Oliver, and entered the shop with a dig- 
nified air, which did him great credit : it is difficult for 
a large-headed, small-eyed youth, of lumbering make 
and heavy countenance, to look dignified under any cir- 
cumstances ; but it is more especially so, when super- 
added to these personal attractions, are a red nose and 
yellow smalla. 
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CHAPTER III. 

And now I come to a very important passage in 
Oliver's history, for I have to record an act, slight and 
unimportant perhaps in appearance, but which indirectly 
produced a most material change in all his future pros- 
pects and proceedings. 

One day Oliver and Noah had descended into the 
kitchen, at the usual dinner-hour, to banquet upon a 
small joint of mutton — a pound and a half of the worst 
end of the neck, when, Charlotte being called out of the 
way, there ensued a brief interval of time, which Noah 
Claypole, being hungry and vicious, considered he could 
not possibly devote to a worthier purpose than aggra- 
vating and tantalizing young Oliver Twist. 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, Noah put his 
feet on the table-cloth, and pulled Oliver's hair, and 
twitched his ears, and expressed his opinion that he was 
a " sneak,'' and furthermore announced his intention of 
coming to see him hung whenever that desirable event 
should take placBf and entered upon various other topics 
f petty annoyance, like a malicious and \\\?-eATi^\>A!^\i^ 
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charity-boy as he was. But none of these taunts pro- 
ducing the desired effect of making Oliver cry, Noah 
attempted to be more facetious still, and in this attempt 
did what many small wits, with far greater reputations 
than Noah notwithstanding, do to this day when they 
want to be funny ; he got rather personal 

** Work'us," said Noah, " how's your mother 1" 

" She's dead," replied Oliver ; " don't you say any- 
thing about her to me !" 

Oliver's color rose as he said this; he breathed 
quickly, and there was a curious working of the mouth 
and nostrils, which Mr. Claypole thought must be the 
immediate precursor of a violent fit of crying. Under 
this impression he returned to the charge. 

" What did she die of, work'us 1" said Noah. 

** Of a broken heart, some of our old nurses told 
me," replied Oliver, more as if he were talking to him- 
self than answering Noah. ** I think I know what it 
must be to die of that !" 

"Tol de rol lol lol, right fol lairy, work'us," said 
Noah, as a tear rolled down Oliver's cheek. " What's 
set you a snivelling now ?" 

" Not you^^^ replied Oliver, hastily brushing the tear 
away. " Don't think it," 

•* Oh, not me, eh V^ sneered Noah. 

"No, not you," replied Oliver, sharply. "There; 
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that's enough. Don't say anything more to me about 
her ; you'd better not !" 

" Better not !" exclaimed Noah. " Well ! better not ! 
work'us ; don't be impudent, Tour mother, too ! she 
was a nice 'un, she was. Oh, Lor !" And here Noah 
nodded his head expressively, and curled up as much of 
bis small red nose as muscular action could collect 
together for the occasion 

Crimson with fury, Oliver started up, overthrew chwr 
and table, seized Noah by the throat, shook him in the 
violence of his rage till his teeth chattered in his head, 
and, collecting his whole force into one heavy blow, 
felled him to the ground. 

A minute ago, the boy had looked the quiet, mild, 
dejected creature that harsh treatment had made him. 
But his spirit was roused at last ; the cruel insult to his 
dead mother had set his blood on fire. His breast 
heaved, his attitude was erect, his eye bright and vivid, 
and his whole person changed, as he stood glaring over 
the cowardly tormentor that lay crouching at his feet, 
and defied him with an energy he had never known 
before. 

" He'll murder me !" blubbered Noah. " Charlotte ! 
missis! here's the new boy a-murdering me! Help! 
help ! Oliver's gone mad ! Char — lotte !" 

Noah's shouts were responded to, by a loud scream 
^m Omrlotte, and a louder from Mrs. Sowerberry ; 
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the former of whom rushed into the kitchen by a side- 
door, while the latter paused on the staircase till she 
was quite certain that it was consistent with the preser- 
vation of human life to come further down. 

" Oh, you little wretch !" screamed Charlotte, seizing 
Oliver with her utmost force, which was about equal to 
that of a moderately strong man in particularly good 
training, — " Oh, you little un-grate-ful, mur-de-rous, 
hor-rid villain !" and between every syllable Charlotte 
gave Oliver a blow with all her might, and accompanied 
it with a scream for the benefit of socity. Charlotte's 
fist was by no means a light one ; but, lest it should not 
be effectual in calming Oliver's wrath, Mrs. Sowerberry 
plunged into the kitchen, and assisted to hold him with 
one hand, while she scratched his face with the other ; 
and in this favorable positon of affairs Noah rose from 
the ground, and pummelled him from behind. 

This was rather too violent exercise to last long ; so, 
when they were all three wearied out, and could tear 
and beat no longer, they dragged Oliver, struggling and 
shouting, but nothing daunted, into the dust-cellar, and 
there locked him up ; and this being done, Mrs. Sower- 
berry sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. 

" Bless her, she's going off!" said Charlotte. " A 
glass of water, Noah, dear. Make haste." 

^ Oh, Charlotte," said Mrs. Sowerberry, speaking as 
well as bhe could through a deficiency of breath and a 
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sufficiency of cold water, which Noah had poured over 
her head and shoulders, — " Oh, Charlotte, what a mercy 
we have not been all murdered in our beds !" 

" Ah, mercy, indeed, ma'am," was the reply. " I only 
hope this '11 teach master not to have any more of these 
dreadful creatures that are bom to be murderers and 
robbers from their very cradle. Poor Noah ! he was all 
but killed, ma'am, when I came in." 

" Ah, poor fellow !" said Mrs. Sowerberry, looking 
piteously on the charity boy. 

Noah, whose top waistcoat-button might have been 
somewhere on a level with the crown of Oliver's head, 
rubbed his eyes with the inside of his wrists while this 
commiseration was bestowed upon him, and performed 
some very audible tears and snifis. 

" What's to be done!" exclaimed Mrs. Sowerberry. 
" Your master's not at home, — ^there's not a man in the 
house, — and he'll kick that door down in ten minutes." 
Oliver's vigorous plunges against the bit of timber in 
question rendered this occurrence highly probable. 

" Dear, dear ! I dori*t know, ma'am," said Charlotte, 
** unless we send for the police-officers." 

" Or the millingtary," suggested Mr. Clay pole. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Sowerberry, bethinking herself 
of Oliver's old friend ; ** run to Mr. Bumble, Noah, and 
tell him to come here directly, and not to lose a minute ; 
22eyer mind your cap, — make haste. You can hold a 
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knife to that black eye as you run along, and it^ keep 
the swelling down." 

Noah stopped to make no reply, but started off at his 
fullest speed ; and very much it astonished the people 
who were out walking, to see a charity-boy tearing 
through the streets pell-mell, with no cap on his head, 
and a* clasp-knife at his eye. 

Noah Claypole ran along the streets at his swiftest 
pace, and paused not once for breath until he reached 
the workhouse gate. Having rested here for a minute 
or so, to collect a good burst of sobs and an imposing 
show of tears and terror, he knocked loudly at the 
wicket, and presented such a rueful face to the aged 
pauper who opened it, that even he, who saw nothing 
but rueful fiices about him at the best of times, started 
back in astonishment. 

** Why, what's the matter with the boyi" said the 
old pauper. 

''Mr. Bumble! Mr. Bumble!" cried Noah, with 
well-affected dismay, and in tones so loud and agitated 
that they not only caught the ear of Mr. Bumble him- 
self who happened to be hard by, but alarmed him so 
much that he rushed into the yard without his cocked- 
hat, — which is a very curious and remarkable circum- 
■tanoe, as showing that even a betfdle, acted upon by a 
sudden and powerful impulse, may be afflicted with a 
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momentary visitation of loss of self-possession, and for- 
getfulness of personal dignity. 

"Oh, Mr. Bumble, sir!" said Noah, "Oliver, air,— 
Oliver has " 

''What? what?" interposed Mr. Bumble, with a 
gleam of pleasure in his metallic eyes. " Not run away 1 
he hasn't run away ; has he, Noah ?*' 

" No, sir, no ; not run away, sir, but he's turned 
wicious," replied Noah. ^* He tried to murder me, sir ; 
and then he tried to murder Charlotte, and then missis. 
Oh, what dreadful pain it is ! such agony, please sir !" 
and here Noah writhed and twisted his body into an 
extensive variety of eel-like positions ; thereby giving 
Mr. Bumble to understand that, from the violent and 
sanguinary onset of Oliver Twist, he had sustained 
severe internal injury and damage, from which he waf 
at tliat speaking suffering the acutest torture. .... 

The cocked-hat and cane having been by this time 
adjusted to their owner's satisfaction, Mr. Bumble and 
Noah Claypole betook themselves with all speed to the 
undertaker's shop. 

Here the position of afllairs had not at all improved, 
for Sowerberry had not yet returned, and Oliver con- 
tinued to kick with undiminished vigor at the ceHaf* 
door. The accounts of his ferocity, as related by Bin. 
Sowerberry and Charlotte, were of so startling a nature 
that Mr. Bumble judged it prudent to parley before 
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opening the door : with this view, he gave a kick at the 
outside, by way of prelude ; and then, applying his 
mouth to the keyhole, said, in a deep and impressive 
tone, 

" Oliver !" 

" Come ; you let me out !" replied Oliver, from the 
inside. 

"Do you know this here voice, Oliver," said Mr. 
Bumble. 

« Yes," replied Oliver. 

"Ain't you afraid of it, sirl Ain't you a-trembling 
while I speak, sir *?" said Mr. Bumble. 

" No !" replied Oliver, boldly. 

An answer so different from the one he had expected 
to elicit, and was in the habit of receiving, staggered 
Mr. Bumble not a little. He stepped back from the 
keyhole, drew himself up to his full height, and looked 
from one to another of the three bystanders in mute 
astonishment 

Sowerberry returned at this juncture, and Oliver's 
ofience having been explained to him, with such exagger- 
ations as the ladies thought best calculated to rouse his 
ire, he unlocked the cellar-door in a twinkling, and drag- 
ged his rebellious apprentice out by the collar. 

Oliver's clothes had been torn in the beating he had 
received ; his face was bruised and scratched, and his 
hair scattered over his forehead. Tli« kiy^*^ ^n^^V;^^ 
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not disappeared, however ; and when he was pulled out 
of his prison, he scowled boldly on Noah, and looked 
quite undismayed. 

**Now, you are a nice young fellow, ain't youl'* said 
Sowerberry, giving Oliver a shake, and a sound box on 
the ear. 

" He called my mother names," replied Oliver, sul- 
lenly. 

** Well, and what if he did, you little ungrateful 
wretch !" said Mrs. Sowerberry. " She deserved what 
he said, and worse." 

"She didn't!" said Oliver. 

" She did !" said Mrs. Sowerberry. 

" It's a lie !" said Oliver. 

Mrs. Sowerberry burst into a flood of tears. 

This flood of tears lefl Sowerberry no alternative. 
To do him justice, he was, as far as his power went, — ^it 
was not very extensive, — ^kindly disposed towards the 
boy ; perhaps because it was his interest to be so, per- 
haps because his wife disliked him. The flood of tears, 
however, left him no resource ; so he at once gave him 
a drubbing, which satisfied even Mrs. Sowerberry her- 
self and rendered Mr. Bumble's subsequent application 
of the parochial cane rather unnecessary. For the rest 
of the day he was shut up in the back kitchen, in com- 
pany with a pump and a slice of bread ; and, at night, 
Mrs, Sowerberry y after making various remarks outside 
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the door, by no means complituentarj to the memory of 
bb mother, looked into the room, and, amidst the jeers 
and pointings of Noah and Charlotte, ordered him up 
stairs to his dismal bed. 

It was not mitil he was left alone in the silence and 
stillness of the gloomy workshop of the undertaker, 
that Oliver gave way to the feelings which the day's 
treatment may be supposed likely to have awakened in 
a mere child. He had listened to their taunts with a 
look of dogged contempt ; he had borne the lash without 
a cry, for he felt that pride swelling in his heart which 
would have kept down a shriek to the last, if they had 
roasted him alive. But, now that there were none to 
see or hear him, he fell upon his knees on the floor, and, 
hiding his face in his hands, wept such tears as God send 
for the credit of our nature, few so yoimg may ever 
have cause to pour out before him. 

For a long time Oliver remained motionless in this 
attitude. The candle was burning low in the socket 
when he rose to his feet, and having gazed cautiously 
round him, and listened intently, gently undid the fast- 
enings of the door and looked abroad. 

It was a cold dark night. The stars seemed to the 
boy's eyes further from the earth than he had ever seen 
theiQ before ; there was no wind, and the sombre sha- 
dows thrown by the trees on the earth looked sepulchral 

and death-like, from being so still. H^ «»^\^ t^^VjrrA. 
3* 
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the door, and, having availed himself of the expiiing 
light of the candle to tie up in a handkerchief the few 
articles of wearing apparel he had, together with a crust 
of bread and a penny — ^the gift of Sowerberr j, after some 
funeral in which he had acquitted himself more than ordi- 
narily well — sat himself down upon a bench to wait for 
morning. 

With the first ray of light that struggled through the 
crevices in the shutters, Oliver rose, and again unbarred 
the door. One timid look aroimd,— one moment's pause 
of hesitation, — he had closed it behind him, and was in 
the open street 

He looked to the right and to the left, unoertam 
whither to fly. He remembered to have seen the 
wagons as they went out, toiling up the hill ; he took 
the same route, and arriving at a footpath across the 
fields, which he thought after some distance led out again 
into the road, struck into it, and walked quickly on. 

He reached the workhouse. There was no appear- 
ance of its inmates stirring at that early hour. Oliver 
stopped, and peeped into the garden. A child was weed- 
ing one of the little beds ; and, as he stopped, he raised 
his pale face, and disclosed the features of one of his 
former companions. Oliver felt glad to see him before 
he went, for, though younger than himself, he had been 
his little friend and playmate ; they had been beaten, 
And starved, and shut up together, many and many a time. 
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" Hush, Dick !" said Oliver, as the boy ran to the 
gate, and thrust his thin arm between the rails to greet 
him. " Is any one upl" 

" Nobody but me," replied the child. 

** You mustn't say you saw me, Dick," said Oliver ; 
^ I am running away. They beat and ill-use me, Dick ; 
and I am going to seek my fortune some long way o£^ I 
don't know where. How pale you are !** 

** I heard the doctor tell them I was dying," replied 
the chOd with a faint smile. ^M am very glad to see 
you, dear ; but don't stop, don't stop." 

" Yes, yes, I will, to say good bye to you," replied 
Oliver. '' I shall see you again, Dick ; I know I shall. 
YoQ will be well and happy." 

^ I hope so," replied the child, *' after I am dead, but 
not before. I know the doctor must be right, Oliver ; 
because I dream so much of heaven, and angels, and 
kind faces, that I never see when I am awake. Kiss me," 
said the child, climbing up the low gate, and flinging his 
little arms round Oliver's neck. **Good bye, dear! 
Grod bless you !" 

The blessing was from a young child's lips, but it was 
the first that Oliver had ever heard invoked upon his 
head ; and through all the struggles and sufierings of his 
after-life, through all the troubles and changes of many 
weary years, he never once forgot it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Oliyxb reached the stile at which the by-fMtth tenni- 
nated, and once more giuned the high-road. It was eight 
o'clock now : and, though he was nearly fire miles awaj 
from the town, he ran, and hid behind the hedges by 
turns, till noon, fearmg that he might be pursued and 
overtaken. Then he sat down to rest at the side of a 
mile-stone, and began to think for the first time where 
he had better go and try to live. 

The stone by which he was seated, bore in large 
characters an intimation that it was just seventy miles 
from that spot to London. The name awakened a new 
train of ideas in the boy's mind. London ! — that great 
large place !— nobody — not even Mr. Bumble — could 
ever find him there 

Oliver walked twenty miles that day ; and all that 
time tasted nothing but the crust of dry bread, and a 
few draughts of water which he begged at the cottage- 
doors by the road-side. When the night came, he turned 
into a meadow, and, creeping close under a hay-rick, 
determined to lie there till morning. He felt frightened 
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at first, for the wind moaned dismally over the empty 
fields, and he was cold and hungry, and more alone than 
he had ever felt before. Being very tired with his walk, 
however, he soon fell asleep and foi^t his troubles. 

He felt cold and stiff when he got up next morning, 
and so hungry that he was obliged to exchange the penny 
for a small loaf in the very first village through which 
he passed. He had walked no more than twelve miles, 
when night closed in again ; for his feet were sore, and 
his legs so weak that they trembled beneath him. Ano- 
ther night passed in the bleak damp air only made him 
worse ; and, when he set forward on his journey next 
morning, he could hardly crawl along. .... 

Early on the seventh morning afler he had left his 
native place, Oliver limped slowly into the little town 
of Bamet The window-shutters were closed, the street 
was empty, not a soul had awakened to the business of 
the day. The sun was rising in all his splendid beauty, 
but the light only seemed to show the boy his own lone- 
someness and desolation as he sat with bleeding feet and 
covered with dust upon a cold door-step. 

He had been crouching on the step for some time, 
gazing listlessly at the coaches as they passed through, 
when he was roused by observing that a boy who had 
passed him carelessly some minutes before, had returned, 
and was now surveying him most earnestly from the 
opposite side of the way. He took litUe heed of this 
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at first ; but the boy remained in the same attitude of 
dose observation so long, that Oliver raised his head, 
and returned his steady look. Upon this, the boy crossed 
over, and walking close up to Oliver, said, 

" Hullo ! my covey, what's the row?'* 

The boy who addressed this inquiry to the young 
wayfarer was about his own age, but one of the queerest 
looking boys that Oliver had ever seen. He was a snub- 
nosed, flat-browed, common-faced boy enough, and as 
dirty a juvenile as one would wish to see ; but he had 
got about him all the airs and manners of a man. 

" Hullo, my covey, what's the row 1" said this strange 
young gentleman to Oliver. 

" I am very hungry and tired," replied Oliver, the 
tears standing in his eyes as he spoke. " I have walked 
a long way, — I have been walking these seven days." 

" Walking for sivin days !" said the young gentleman. 
" Oh, I see. Beak's orders, eh 1 But,'* he added, noticing 
Oliver's look of surprise, " I suppose you don't know 
wot a beak is, my flash com-pan-i-on." 

Oliver mildly replied, that he had always heard a 
bird's mouth described by the term in question. 

" My eyes, how green !" exclaimed the young gentle- 
man. ^* Why, a beak's a madg'st'rate ; and when you 
walk by a beak's order, it is not straight forerd, but 
always going up, and niver coming down agen." 

AaaistiDg Oliver to rise, the young gentleman took 
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him to an adjacent chandler^s shop, where he purohased 
a sufficiency of ready-dressed ham and a half-quartern 
loaf. Taking the bread under his arm, the young gen- 
tleman turned into a small public-house, and led the way 
to a tap-room in the rear of the premises. Here, a pot 
, of beer was brought in by the direction of the myste- 
rious youth ; and Oliver, falling to, at his new friend's 
bidding, made a long and hearty meal, during the pro- 
gress of which the strange boy eyed him from time to 
time with great attention. 

" Going to London 1" said the strange boy, when 
Oliver had at length concluded. 

"Yes." 

" Got any lodgings V 

"No." 

" Money r 

" No." 

The strange boy whistled, and put his arms into his 
pockets as far as the big-coat sleeves would let them go. 

" Do you live in London 1" inquired Oliver. 

" Yes I do, when Vm at home," replied the boy. " I 
suppose you want some place to sleep to-night, don't 
you 1" 

" I do indeed," answered Oliver. " I have not slept 
under a roof since I left the country." 

" Don't fret your eyelids on that score," said the 
young gentleman. " IVe got to be in London to-night, 
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and I know a ^spectable old genelman as lives there, 
wot'll give you lodgings for nothink, and never ask 
for the change ; that is, if any genelman he knows inter- 
duces you. And don't he know me ? — Oh, no, — ^not in 
the least, — by no means, — certainly not." 

The young gentleman smOed, as if to intimate that 
the latter fragments of discourse were playfully ironical, 
and finished the beer as he did so. 

This unexpected offer of a shelter was too tempting to 
be resisted, especially as it was immediately foUowed 
up, by the assurance that the old gentleman already 
referred to, would doubtless provide Oliver with a com- 
fortable place without loss of time. This led to a more 
friendly and confidential dialogue, from which Oliver 
discov^ed that his friend's name was Jack Dawkins, 
but anoong his intimate friends better known by the 
sobriquet of '* The Artful Dodger," and that he was a 
peculiar pet and protegi of the elderly gentleman before 
mentioned. 

As John Dawkins objected to their entering London 
before nightfidl, it was nearly eleven o'clock when they 
reached the turnpike at Islington 

Although Oliver had enough to occupy his attention 
in keeping sight of his leader, he could not help bestow- 
ing a few hasty glances on either side of the way as he 
passed along. A dirtier or more wretched place he had 
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never seen. The street was very narrow and muddy, 
and the lur was impregnated with filthy odors. 

Oliver was just considering whether he hadn't better 
run away, when his conductor, catching him by the arm, 
pushed open the door of a house near Field-lane, and, 
drawing him into the passage, closed it behind them. 

" Now, then," cried a voice from below, in reply to a 
whistle from the Dodger. 

** Plummy and slam /" was the reply. 

This seemed to be some watchword or signal that it 
was all right ; for the light of a feeble candle gleamed 
upon the wall at the farther end of the passage, and a 
man's face peeped out from where a balustrade of the 
old kitchen staircase had been broken away. 

** There's two on you," said the man, thrusting the 
candle farther out, and shading his eyes with his hand, 
** Who's the t'other one 1" 

" A new pal," replied Jack, pulling Oliver forward. 

'* Where did he come from 1" 

" Greenland. Is Fagin up stairs 1" 

" Yes, he's a sortin' the wipes. Up with you !" The 
candle was drawn back, and the face disappeared. 

Oliver, groping his way with one hand, and with the 
other firmly grasped by his companion, ascended with 
much difficulty the dark and broken stairs which his 
conductor mounted with an ease and expedition that 
showed he was well acquainted with tiv^xxv. ^^ nJqx^-^ 
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n the door of a back room, and dre^ Oliver in after 

I. 

[lie walls and ceiling of the room were perfectly 

ck with age and dirt. There was a deal-table before 

fire, upon which was a candle stuck in a ginger-beer 
tie; two or three pewter pots, a loaf and butter, and 
)late. In a frying-pan which was on the fire, and 
ich was secured to the mantel-piece by a string, some 
sages were cooking ; and standing over them, with a 
sting-fork in his hand, was a very old shrivelled Jew, 
3se villanous-looking and repulsive face was obscured 
a quantity of matted red hair. He was dressed in a 
asy flannel gown, with his throat bare, and seemed to 
dividing his attention between the frying-pan and a 
bhes-horse, over which a great number of silk hand- 
chie& were hanging. Several rough beds made of 

sacks were huddled side by side on the floor : and 
ted round the table were four or five boys, none 
er than the dodger, smoking long clay pipes and 
oking spirits with all the air of middle-aged men. 
Bse all crowded about their associate as he whispered 
3W words to the Jew, and then turned round and 
aned at Oliver, as did the Jew himself^ toasting-fork 
hand. 

'This is him, Fagin," said Jack Dawkins ; "my 
md, Oliver Twist." 
rhe Jew grinned ; and, making a low obeisance to 
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Oliver, took him by the hand, and hoped he should 
have the honor of his intimate acquaintance. Upon 
this, the young gentlemen with the pipes came round 
him, and shook both his hands very hard,— espedally 
the one in which he held his little bundle. One young 
gentleman was very anxious to hang up his cap for 
him ; and another was so obliging as to put his hands in 
his pockets, in order that, as he was very tired, he might 
not have the trouble of emptying them when he went to 
bed. These civilities would probably have been ex- 
tended much farther, but for a liberal exercise of the 
Jew's toasting-fork on the heads and shoulders of the 
afiectionate youths who offered them. 

"We are very glad to see you, Oliver — ^very," said 
the Jew. "Dodger, take off the sausages, and draw a 
tub near the fire for Oliver. Ah ! you're a staring at 
the pocket-handkerchiefs! eh, my dearl There are a 
good many of 'em, ain't there 1 We've just looked 'em 
out ready for the wash ; that's all, Oliver ; that's all. 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

The latter part of this speech was hailed by a bolster- 
ous shout from all the hopeful pupils of the merry 
old gentleman, in the midst of which they went to 
supper. 

Oliver ate his share ; and the Jew then mixed him a 
glass of hot gin and water, telling him he must drink it 
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off directly, because another gentleman wanted the turn- 
bier. Oliver did as he was desired. Almost instanUj 
afterwards, he felt himself gently lifted on to one of the 
sacks, and then he sunk into a deep sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fob eight or ten days Oliver remained in the Jew's 
room. At length he began to languish fur the fresh air, 
and took many occasions of earnestly entreating the old 
gentleman to allow him to go out to work with his two 
companions. 

One mommg Oliver obtained the permission he had 
80 eagerly sought, and was placed under the joint guar- 
dianship of Charley Bates and his friend the Dodger. 
They were just emerging from a narrow court not fiir 
from the open square in Clerkenwell, which is called, by 
some strange perversion of terms, " The Green," when 
the Dodger made a sudden stop, and, laying his finger 
on his lip, drew his companions back again with the 
greatest caution and circumspection. 

" What's the matter 1" demanded Oliver. 

"Hush!" replied the Dodger. "Do you see that 
old cove there at the book-stall ?" 

" The old gentleman over the way ?" said Oliver. 
" Yes, I see him." 

" He'll do," said the Dodger. 
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" A prime plant," observed Charley Bates. 

Oliver looked from one to the other with the greatest 
surprise, but was not permitted to make any inquiries, 
for the two boys walked stealthily across the road, and 
slunk close behind the old gentleman towards whom his 
attention had been directed. Oliver walked a few paces 
after them, and, not knowing whether to advance or 
retire, stood looking on in silent amazement. 

The old gentleman was a very respectable-looking 
personage, with a powdered head and gold spectacles ; 
dressed in a bottle-green coat with a black velvet collar, 
and white trowsers ; with a smart bamboo cane under 
his arm. He had taken up a book from the stall, and 
there he stood, reading away as hard as if he were in his 
elbow-chair in his own study. 

What was Oliver's horror and alarm, as he stood a 
few paces off, looking on with his eyelids as wide open 
as they would possibly go, to see the Dodger plunge his 
hand into this old gentleman's pocket, and draw from 
thence a handkerchief, which he handed to Charley 
Bates, and with which they both ran away round the 
comer at full speed ! 

In one instant the whole mystery of the handkerchiefs 
and the Jew, rushed upon the boy's mind. He stood for 
a moment with the blood so tingling through all his 
veins from terror, that he felt as if he were in a burning 
Are; then, confused and frightened, he took to his heels, 
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and, not knowing what he did, made off as fast as he 
could lay his feet to the ground. 

This was all done in a minute's space, and the very 
instant that Oliver began to run, the old gentleman, put- 
ting his hand to his pocket, and missing his handkerchief 
tamed sharp round. Seeing the boy scudding away 
at such a rapid pace, he very naturally concluded him 
to be the depredator, and, shouting ** Stop thief!" with 
all his might, made off aHer him, book in hand 

Stopped at last. A clever blow that. He's down 
upon the pavement, and the crowd eagerly gather round 
him ; each new comer jostling and struggling with the 
others to catch a glimpse. ** Stand aside !'' — " Give 
him a little air !" — " Nonsense ! he don't deserve it." — 
" Where's the gentleman ?" — " Here he is, coming down 
the street." — " Make room there for the gentleman !" — 
"Is this the boy, sir?"— "Yes." 

Oliver lay covered with mud and dust, and bleeding 
from the mouth, looking wildly round upon the heap of 
faces that surrounded him, when the old gentleman was 
officiously dragged and pushed into the circle by the 
foremost of the pursuers, and made this reply to their 
anxious inquiries. 

" Yes," said the gentleman in a benevolent voice, " I 
am afraid it is." 

"Afraid!" murmured the crowd. "That's a good 
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*^Poor fellow," said the gentlemaD, '*he has hurt 
himself." 

'* I did that, sir," said a great lubberly fellow stepping 
forward ; '* and preciously I cut my knuckle agin' his 
mouth. / stopped him, sir." 

The fellow touched his hat with a grin, expecting 
something for his pains ; but the old gentleman, eyeing 
him with an expression of disgust, looked anxiously 
round, as if he contemplated running away himself; 
which it is very possible he might have attempted to 
do, and thus afforded another chase, had not a police 
officer (who is always the last person to arrive in such 
cases) at that moment made his way through the crowd, 
and seized Oliver by the collar. " Come, get up," said 
the man roughly. 

" It wasn't me, indeed, sir. Indeed, indeed, it was 
two other boys," clasping his hands passionately, and 
looking round. 

" Don't hurt him," said the old gentleman, compas- 
sionately. 

" Oh no, I won't hurt him," replied the officer, tearing 
his jacket half off his back in proof thereof. "Come, I 
know you ; it won't do. Will you stand upon your 
legs, you young devil ]" 

** Oliver, who could hardly stand, made a shift to 
raise himself upon his feet, and was at once lugged 
Along the streets by the jacket-collar at a rapid pace. 
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The gentleman walked on with them by the officer's 
side ; and as many of the crowd as could, got a little 
ahead, and stared back at Oliver from time to time. 
The boys shouted in triumph, and on they went. 

The offence had been committed within the district, 
and indeed in the immediate neighborhood of a very 
notorious metropolitan police-office. The crowd had 
only the satisfaction of accompanying Oliver through 
two or three streets, and down a place called Mutton- 
hill, when he was led beneath a low archway, and up a 
dirty court into the dispensary of summary justice by 
the back way. It was a small pavftd yard into which 
they turned ; and here they encountered a stout man 
with a bunch of whiskers on his face, and a bunch of 
keys in his hand. 

" What's the matter now ?" said the man carelessly, 

" A young fogle-hunter," replied the man who had 
Oliver in charge. 

" Are you the party that's been robbed, sir ?" inquired 
the man with the keys. 

" Yes, I am," replied the old gentleman ; " but I am 
not sure that this boy actually took the handkerchief. 
I — I'd rather not press the case." 

*' Must go before the magistrate now, sir," replied the 
man. *' His worship will be disengaged in half a minute. 
Now, young gallows." 

This was an invitation for Oliver to enter through a 
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door which he unlocked as he spoke, and which led into 
a small stone cell. Hece he was searched, and nothing 
haying been found upon him, locked up. 

'* There is something in that boy's face," said the old 
gentleman to himself as he walked slowly away, tapping 
his chin with the cover of a book in a thoughtful manner, 
'* something that touches and interests me. Can he be 
innocent? lie looked like — By-the-by," exclaimed 
the old gentleman, halting very abruptly, and staring up 
into the sky, " God bless my soul ! where have I seen 
something like that look before ?" 

He was roused by a touch on the shoulder, and a 
request from the man with the keys to follow him into 
the office. He closed his book hastily, and was at once 
ushered into the presence of the renowned Mr. Fang. 

The office was a front parlor with a paneled walL 
Mr. Fang sat behind a bar at the upper end ; and on 
one side the door was a sort of wooden pen in which 
poor little Oliver was already deposited, trembling very 
much at the awfulness of the scene. 

^^ Now," said Fang, '^ what's the charge against this 
boy 1 What have you got to say, sir?" 

"I was standing at a book-stall," Mr. Brownlow 
began. 

" Hold your tongue, sir !" said Mr. Fang. " Police- 
man ! — Where's the policeman 1 Here, swear this man. 
Now, policeman, what is this ?" 
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The policeman with becoming humility related how 
he had taken the charge, how he had searched Oliver and 
found nothing on his person ; and how that was all he 
knew about it. 

" Are there any witnesses ?" inquired Mr. Fang. 

" None, your worship," replied the policeman. 

Mr. Fang sat silent for some minutes, and then, turn- 
ing round to the prosecutor, said, in a towering |)assionf 

^^ Do you mean to state what your complaint against 
this boy is, fellow, or do you not 1 You have been 
sworn. Now, if you stand there, refusing to give evi- 
dence, ni punish you for disrespect to the bench ; I will, 
by " 

By what, or by whom, nobody knows, for the clerk 
and jailer coughed very loud just at the right moment^ 
and the former dropped a heavy book on the floor ; thus 
preventing the word from being heard — accidentally, of 
course. 

With many interruptions and repeated insults, Mr. 
Brownlow contrived to state his case ; observing that, 
in the surprise of the moment, he had run after the boy 
because he saw him running away, and expressing his 
hope that, if the magistrate should believe him, although 
not actually the thief, to be connected with thieves, he 
would deal as leniently with him as justice would allow. 

At this point Oliver raised his head, and, looking 
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round with imploring eyes, munnured a feeble prayer 
for a draught of water. 

" Stuff and nonsense !" said Mr. Fang ; " don't try to 
make a fool of me." 

" I think he really is ill, your worship," remonstrated 
the officer. 

" I know better," said Mr, Fang. 

" Take care of him, officer," said the old gentleman, 
raising his hands instinctively ; " he'll fall dovm." 

" Stand away, officer," cried Fang savagely ; " let 
him, if he likes." 

Oliver availed himself of the kind permission, and fell 
heavily to the floor in a fainting fit. The men in Uie 
office looked at each other, but no one dared to stir. 

" I knew he was shamming," said Fang, as if this 
were incontestable proof of the fact. " Let him lie ; 
he'll soon be tired of that." 

" How do you propose to deal with the case, sir V* 
inquired the clerk in a low voice. 

" Summarily," replied Mr. Fang. " He stands com- 
mitted for three months — ^hard labor, of course. CTear 
the office." 

The door was opened for this purpose, and a couple of 
men were preparing to carry the insensible boy to his 
cell, when an elderly man of decent but poor appearance, 
dad in an old suit of black, rushed hastily into the office, 
and advanced to the bench. 
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"Stop, stop, — don't take him away, — for Heaven's 
sake stop a moment," cried the new-comer, breathless 
with haste. 

" What is this ? Who is this 1 Turn this man out 
Clear the office," cried Mr. Fang. 

" I will speak," cried the man ; " I will not be turned 
out, — I saw it all. I keep the book-stall. I demand to 
be sworn. I will not be put down. Mr. Fang, you 
must hear me. You dare not refuse, sir." 

The man was right. His manner was bold and deter- 
mined, and the matter was growing rather too serious 
to be hushed up. 

" Swear the fellow," growled Fang with a very ill 
grace. " Now, man, what have you got to say *?" 

" This," said the man : " I saw three boys — two 
others and the prisoner here — loitering on the opposite 
side of the way, when this gentleman was reading. The 
robbery was committed by another boy. I saw it done, 
and I saw that this boy was perfectly amazed and stupe- 
fied by it." Having by this time recovered a little 
breath, the worthy book-stall keeper proceeded to relate 
in a more coherent manner the exact circumstances of 
the robbery. 

"Why didn't you come here before?" said Fang 
after a pause. 

" I hadn't a soul to mind the shop," replied the man ; 
"every body that could have helped me had YiVQkftA.\s!L 
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the pursuit I could get nobody till dve minutes ago, 
and I've run here all the way." 

"The prosecutor was reading, was he?^' inquired 
Fang, after another pause. 

'^ Yes," replied the man, '^ the very book he has got 
in his hand." 

«* Oh, that book, eh ?" said Fang. « Is it paid for T 

" No, it is not," replied the man, with a smile. 

"Dear me, I forgot all about it!" exclaimed the 
absent old gentleman, innocently. 

"A nice person to prefer a charge against a poor 
boy !" said Fang, with a comical effort to look humane. 
" I consider, sir, that you have obtained possession of 
that book under very suspicious and disreputable circum- 
stances, and you may think yourself very fortunate that 
the owner of the property declines to prosecute. Let 
this be a lesson to you, my man, or the law will over- 
take you yet. The boy is discharged. Clear the 
office." 

The mandate was obeyed, and the indignant Mr. 
Brownlow was conveyed out, with the book in one 
hand, and the bamboo cane in the other, in a perfect 
frenzy of rage and defiance. | 

He reached the yard, and it vanished in a moment 
Little Oliver Twist lay on his back on the pavement| 
with his shirt unbuttoned, and his temples bathed with 
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water : his face a deadly white, and a oold tremble oon- 
Yulsing his whole frame. 

** Poor boy, poor boy !'* said Mr. Brownlow, bending 
over him. " Call a coach, somebody, pray, directly !" 

A coach was obtained, and Oliver, having been care- 
fully laid on one seat, the old gentleman got in and sat 
himself on the other. 

" May I accompany you 1" said the book-stall keeper, 
looking in. 

** Bless me, yes, ray dear friend," said Mr. Brownlow, 
quickly. "I forgot you. Dear, dear! I've got this 
unhappy book still. Jump in. Poor fellow! there's 
no time to lose." 

The book-stall keeper got into the coach, and away 
they drove. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The coach stopped at length before a neat house in a 
quiet shady street near Pentonville. Here a bed was 
procured without loss of time, in which Mr. Brownlow 
saw his young charge carefully and comfortably depos- 
ited ; ' and here he was attended with a kindness and 
solidtude which knew no bounds. 

But for many days Oliver remained insensible to all 
the goodness of his new friends ; the sun rose and sunk, 
and rose and sunk again, and many times afler that, and 
still the boy lay stretched upon his uneasy bed, dwin- 
dling away beneath the dry and wasting heat of fever, — 
that heat which, like the subtle acid that gnaws into the 
very heart of hardest iron, bums only to corrode and to 
destroy. The worm does not his work more surely on 
the dead body, than does this slow, creeping fire upon 
the living frame. 

Weak, and thin, and pallid, he awoke at last from 
what seemed to have been a long and troubled dream. 
Feebly raising himself in the bed, with his head resting 
on hia trembling arm, he looked anxiously round 
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^What room is this? — ^where have I been brought 
tot" said Oliver. '^This is not the place I went to 
sleep in." 

He uttered these words in a feeble voice, being very 
fiunt and weak ; but they were overheard at once, for 
the curtain at the bed's head was hastily drawn back, 
and a motherly old lady, very neatly and precisely 
dressed, rose as she undrew it, from an arm-chair close 
by, in which she had been sitting at needle-work. 

** Hush, my dear," said the old lady softly. " You 
most be very quiet, or you will be ill again, and you 
have been very bad — as bad as bad could be, pretty 
nigh. Lie down again, there's a dear." With these 
words the old lady very gently placed Oliver's head 
upon the pillow, and, smoothing back his hair from his 
forehead, looked so kindly and lovingly in his face, that 
he could not help placing his little withered hand upon 
hers, and drawing it round his neck. 

" Save us !" said the old lady, with tears in her eyes, 
" what a grateful little dear it is. Pretty creetur ; what 
would his mother feel if she had sat by him as I have, 
and could see him now !" 

" Perhaps she does see me," whispered Oliver, folding 
his hands together ; '^ perhaps she has sat by me, ma'am. 
I almost feel as if she had." 

*' That was the fever^ my dear," said the old lady 

mildly. 

5* 
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*^I suppose it was,*' replied Oliver thoughliyiy, 
^' because heaven is a long way ofi^ and they are tOQ 
happy there, to come down to the bedside of a poor boy« 
But if she knew I was ill, she must have pitied me even 
there, for she was very 01 herself before she died. ShQ 
can't know any thing about me, though," added Oliver 
after a moment's silence, " for if she had seen me beat, it 
would have made her sorrowful; and her face hag 
always looked sweet and happy when I have dreamt 
of her." 

The old lady made no reply to this, but wiping her 
eyes first, and her spectacles, which lay on the counter- 
pane, afterwards as if they were part and parcel of those 
features, brought some cool stuff for Oliver to drink, an4 
then patting him on the cheek, told him he must lie very 
quiet, or he would be ill again. 

So Oliver kept very still, partly because he was 
anxious to obey the kind old lady in all things, and 
partly, to tell the truth, because he was completely 
exhausted with what he had already said. 

Gradually he fell into that deep tranquil sleep which 
ease from recent suffering alone imparts ; that calm and 
peaceful rest which it is pain to wake from. 

It had been bright day for hours when Oliver opened 
his eyes ; and when he did so, he felt cheerful and happy. 
The crisis of the disease was safely past, and he belonged 
to the woridi again. 
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In tliree days' time he was able to sit in an easy-eludr 
weH propped up with pillows ; and, as he was still too 
weak to walk, Mrs. Bedwin had him carried down stairs 
into the little housekeeper's room, which belonged to 
her, where, having sat him up by the fireside, the good 
old lady sat herself down too, and, being in a state of 
considerable delight at seeing him so much better, forth- 
with began to cry most violently. 

" Never mind me, my dear," said the old lady ; " Tm 
only having a regular good cry. There, it's all over 
now, and I'm quite comfortable." 

" You're very kind to me, ma'am," said Oliver. 

•* Well, never you mind that, my dear," said the old 
lady ; '^ that's got nothing to do with your broth, and 
it's full time you had it, for the doctor says Mr. Brown- 
low may come in to see you this morning, and we must 
get up our best looks, because the better we look, the 
more he*ll be pleased." And with this, the old lady 
applied herself to warming up in a little saucepan a 
basin full of broth strong enough to furnish an ample 
dinner when reduced to the regulation strength for three 
hundred and fifty paupers, at the very lowest computa- 
tion. 

" Are you fond of pictures, dear 1" inquired the old 
lady, seeing that Oliver had fixed his eyes most intently 
on a portrait which hung against the wall just opposite 
his chair. 
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*' I don't quite know, ma'am," said Oliver, without 
taking his ejes from the canvas ; '^ I have seen so few, 
that I hardly know. What a beautiful mild fiioe that 
lady's is ! Is — is that a likeness, ma'm ?'* 

<* Yes," said the old lady, looking up for a momenl 
fix)m the broth ; " that's a portrait." 

" Whose, ma'am?" asked Oliver, eagerly. 

"Why, really, my dear, I don't know," answered 
the old lady in a good-humored manner. " It's not a 
likeness of anybody that you or I know, I expect. It 
seems to strike your fancy, dear." 

"It is so very pretty — so very beautiful," replied 
Oliver. 

" Why, sure you're not afraid of it 1" said the old 
lady, observing in great surprise the look of awe with 
which the child regarded the painting. 

" Oh no, no," returned Oliver quickly ; " but the eyes 
look so sorrowful, stod where I sit they seem fixed upon 
me. It makes my heart beat," added Oliver in a low 
voice, " as if it was alive, and wanted to speak to me, 
but couldn't." 

" Lord, save us !" exclaimed the old lady, starting ; 
" don't talk in that way, child. You're weak and neipr ' 
vous afler your illness. Let me wheel your chair t^ 
to the other side, and then you won't see it. ^ 
said the old lady, suiting the action to the wo9^ 
don't see it now, at all events." 
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Oliver did see it in his mind's eje as distinctly as if 
he had not altered his position, but he thought it better 
not to worry the kind old lady ; so he smiled gently 
when she looked at him, and Mrs. Bedwin, satisfied that 
be felt more comfortable, salted and broke bits of toasted 
bread into the broth with all the bustle befitthig so 
solemn a preparation. Oliver got through it with extra^ 
ordinary expedition, and had scarcely swallowed the last 
spoonful when there came a soil tap at the door. '^ Come 
in,'* said the old lady ; and in walked Mr. Brownlow. 

Now the old gentleman came in as brisk as need be ; 
but he had no sooner raised his spectacles on his fore- 
head, and thrust his hands behind the skirts of his dress- 
ing-gown to take a good long look at Oliver, than his 
countenance underwent a very great variety of odd con- 
tortions. Oliver looked very worn and shadowy from 
sickness, and made an ineffectual attempt to stand up, 
out of respect to his benefactor, which terminated in his 
sinking back into the chair again ; and the fact is, if the 
truth must be told, that Mr. Brownlow's heart being 
large enough for any six ordinary old gentlemen of hu- 
mane disposition, forced a supply of tears into his* eyes 
by some hydraulic process which we are not sufficiently 
philosophical to be in a condition to explain. 

" Poor boy, poor boy !" said Mr. Brownlow clearing 
his throat. " I'm rather hoarse this morning, Mrs, Bed- 
win ; I'm afraid I have caught cold." 
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'* I hope not, sir," said Mrs. Bedwin. *' Every tiling 
you have had has been well aired, sir." 

"I don't know, Bedwin, — ^I don't know," said Mr. 
Brownlow; '^I rather think I had a damp napkin at 
dinner-time yesterday : but never mind that How do 
you feel, my dear 1" 

" Very happy, sir," replied Oliver, " and very grate- 
ful indeed, sir, for your goodness to me." 

" Good boy," said Mr. Brownlow stoutly. ..." Gra- 
cious God, what's this ! Bedwin, look, look, there !" 

As he spoke, he pointed hastily to the picture above 
Oliver's head, and then to the boy's face. There was 
its living C(»py, the eyes, the head, the mouth ; every 
feature was the same. The expression was for the 
instant so precisely alike, that the minutest line seemed 
copied with an accuracy which was perfectly unearthly. 

Oliver knew not the cause of this sudden exclamation, 
for he was not strong enough to bear the start it gave 
him, and he fainted away. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Olivxr soon recovered from the fiunting-fit into which 
Mr. Brownlow's abrupt exclamation had thrown him ; 
and the subject of the picture was carefully avoided, 
both by the old gentleman and Mrs. Bedwin, in the con- 
versation that ensued, which indeed bore no reference to 
Oliver's history or prospects, but was confined to such 
topics as might amuse without exciting him. He was 
still too weak to get up to breakfast; but, when he 
came down into the housekeeper's room the next day, 
his first act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in 
the hope of again looking on the face of the beautiful 
lady. His expectations were disappointed, however, 
for the picture had been removed. . . . 

They were happy days those of Oliver's recovery. 
Everything was so quiet, and neat, and orderly, every- 
body so kind and gentle, that after the noise and turbu- 
lence in the midst of which he had always lived, it 
seemed like heaven itself. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the pic- 
ture, as Oliver was sitting talking to Mx%.^^A:'«SsL^^^cfiS!:^ 
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came a message down from Mr. Brownlow, that if 
Oliver Twist felt well, he should like to see him in his 
study, and talk to him a little while. 

Oliver tapped at the study door, and, on Mr. Brown- 
low calling to him to come in, found himself in a little 
back room, quite full of books, with a window looking 
into some pleasant little gardens. There was a table 
drawn up before a window, at which Mr. Brownlow was 
seated reading. When he saw Oliver, he pushed the 
book away from him, and told him to come near the 
table and sit down. 

'* Now," said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a 
kinder, but at the same time in a much more serious 
manner than Oliver had ever heard him speak in yet^ 
" I want you to pay great attention, my boy, to what I 
am going to say. I shall talk to you without any 
reserve, because I am sure you are as well able to 
understand me as many older persons would be." 

'' Oh, don't tell me you are going to send me away, 
sir, pray !" exclaimed Oliver, alarmed by the serious 
tone of the old gentleman's commencement; ''don't 
turn me out of doors to wander in the streets again. 
Let me stay here and be a servant. Don't send me 
back to the wretched place I came from. Have mer^ 
upon a poor boy, sir ; do !" 

^ My dear child," said the old gentlemen, moved by 
the warmth of Oliver's sudden appeal, '' you need not 
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be afraid of mj deserting you, unless jou give me 
eause." 

" I never, never will, sir," interposed Oliver. 

" I hope not," rejoined the old gentleman ; '^ I do not 
think 70U ever wilL • . • Yon say you are an orphan, 
without a friend in the world ; and all the inquiries I 
have been able to make confirm the statement Let me 
hear your story ; where you came from, who brought 
you up, and how you got into the company in which I 
found you. Speak the truth ; and if I find you have 
committed no crime, you will never be friendless while 
I live." 

Oliver's sobs quite checked his utterance for soma 
minutes ; and just when he was on the point of begin- 
ning to relate how he had been brought up at the work- 
house, a peculiarly impatient little double-knock was 
heard at the street-door, and the servant running up 
stairs, announced Mr. Grimwig. 

^ Is he coming up 1" inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

'* Yes, sir," replied the servant. *' He asked if there 
were any muffins in the house, and, when I told him yes, 
he said he had come to tea." 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, and, turning to Oliver, said 
Mr. Grimwig was an old friend of his, and he must not 
mind his being a little rough in his manners, for he was 
a worthy creature at bottom, as he had reason to 
know. 
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" Shall I go down stairs, sir 1" inquired Oliver. 

" No," replied Mr. Brownlow ; " I would rather you 
stopped here." 

At this moment there walked into the room, support- 
ing himself by a thidc stick, a stout old gentleman, 
rather lame in one leg, who was dressed in a blue coat^ 
striped waistcoat, nankeen breeches and gaiters, and a 
broad-brimmed white hat, with the sides turned up with 
green. 

"That's the boy, is it?" said Mr. Grimwig. 

" That is the boy," replied Mr. Brownlow, nodding 
good-humoredly to Oliver. 

" How are you, boy 1" said Mr. Grimwig. 

" A great deal better, thank you, sir," replied Oliver. 

Mr. Brownlow, seeming to apprehend that his singi^ 
lar friend was about to say something disagreeable 
asked Oliver to step down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwif 
they were ready for tea, which, as he did not half lU 
the visitor's manner, he was very happy to do. | 

'* He is a nice-looking boy, is he not?" inquired If 
Brownlow. f 

" I don't know," replied Grimwig pettishly. | 

"Don't know?" | 

"No, I don't know. I never see any difierena 
boys." J 

Now, the fact was, that, in the inmost recesses cf 
own hearty Mr, Grimwig was strongly disposed to $ 
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that Oliver's appearance and manner were unusually 
prepossessing, but he had a strong appetite for con- 
tradiction. 

Mr. Grimwig, at tea, was graciously pleased to express 
his entire approval of the muffins, and as matters went 
on very smoothly, Oliver, who made one of the party, 
began to feel more at his ease than he had yet done in 
the fierce old gentleman's presence. 

^^ And when are you going to hear a fbll, true, and par- 
ticular account of the life and adventures of Oliver 
Twist ?" asked Grimwig of Mr. Brownlow, at the con- 
clusion of the meal : looking sideways at Oliver as he 
resumed the subject. 

" To-morrow morning," replied Mr. Brownlow. " I 
would rather he was alone with me at the time. Come 
up to me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock, my dear." 

" Yes, sir," replied Oliver. He answered with some 
hesitation, because he was confused' by Mr. Grimwig's 
looking so hard at him. 

'^ I'll tell you what," whispered that gentleman to Mr. 
Brownlow ; " he won't come up to you to-morrow morn- 
ing. 1 saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, my 
dear friend." 

" ril swear he is not," replied Mr. Brownlow, warmly. 

"If he is not," said Mr. Grimwig, "I'll ^" and 

down went the stick. 
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" ril answet for that boy's truth with my life," said 
Mr. Brownlow, knocking the table. 

'* And I for his falsehood with my head," rejoined Mr. 
Griinwig, knocking the table also. 

'*We shall see," said Mr. Brownlow, checking his 
rising passion. 

" We will," replied Mr. Grimwig, with a provoking 
smile ; ** we will." 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to bnng 
in at this moment a small parcel of books which Mr. 
Brownlow had that morning purchased of the identical 
book-stall keeper who has already figured in this his- 
tory ; which having laid on the table, she prepared to 
leave the room. 

" Stop the boy, Mrs. Bedwin," said Mr. Brownlow ; 
" there is something to go back." 

" He has gone, sir," replied Mrs. Bedwin. 

" Call after him," said Mr. Brownlow ; " it's particu- 
lar. He's a poor man, and they are not paid for. 
There are some books to be taken back, too." 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way, 
and the girl another, and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step 
and screamed for the boy ; but there was no boy in 
sight, and both Oliver and the girl returned in a breath- 
less state to report that there were no tidings of him. 

" Dear me, I am very sorry for that," exclaimed Mr. 
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Brownlow; " I particularly wished those books to be 
returned to-night," 

** Send Oliver with them," said Mr. Grimwig, with an 
ironical smile ; *' he will be sure to deliver them safely, 
you know." 

^ Yes ; do let me take them, if you please, sir ;" said 
Oliver ; " I'll run all the way, sir." 

The old gentleman was just gomg %o say that Oliver 
should not go out on any account, when a most malicious 
cough from Mr. Grimwig determined him that he should, 
and by his prompt discharge of the commission prove to 
him the injustice of his suspicions, on this head at least, 
at once. 

" You shall go, my dear," said the old gentleman. 
"The books are on a chair by my table. Fetch them 
down." 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the 
books under his arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap 
in hand, to hear what message he was to take. 

"You are to say," said Mr. Brownlow, glancing 
steadily at Grimwig — " You are to say that you have 
brought those books back, and that you have come to 
pay the four pound ten I owe him. This is a five pound 
note, so you will have to bring me back ten shillings 
change." 

** I won't be ten minutes, sir," replied Oliver eagerly ; 
and, having buttoned up the bank-uot^ ycl \a& ^m^^*- 
6* 
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pocket,. and placed the books carefully under his arm, he 
made a respectful bow, and lefl the room. 

" Let me see ; he'll be back in twenty minutes, at the 
longest," said Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his watch, and 
placing it on the table. " It will be dark by that time." 

'' Oh ! you really expect him to come back, do you %^ 
inquired Mr. Grimwig. 

•* Don't you I"* asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grim- 
wig's breast at the moment, and it was rendered 
stronger by his friend's confident smile. 

^^ No," he said, smiting the table witii his fist, ** I do 
not The boy has got a new suit of clothes on his back, 
a set of valuable books under his arm, and a five-pound 
note in his pocket ; he'll join his old friends the thieves, 
and laugh at you. If ever that boy returns to this 
house, sir, I'll eat my head." 

With these words he drew his chair closer to the 
table, and there the two friends sat in silent expectation, 
with the watch between them. 

It grew so dark that the figures on the dial were 
scarcely discernible ; but there the two old gentlemen 
continued to sit in silence, with the watch between them. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

Whsv Oliver got into Qerkenwell, he aoctdentally 
turned down a by-street which was not exactly in his 
way ; but not discovering his mistake till he had got 
half-way down it, and knowing it must lead in the right 
direction, he did not think it worth while to turn back, 
and so marched on as quickly as he could, with the 
books under his arm. 

He was walking along, thinking how happy and con- 
tented he ought to feel, and how much he would give for 
only one look at poor little Dick, who, starved and 
beaten, might be lying dead at that very moment, when 
he was startled by a young woman screaming out very 
loud, '* Oh, my dear In^ther !" and he had hardly looked 
up to see what the matter was, when he was stopped by 
having a pair of arms thrown tight round his neck, i 

" Don't !" cried Oliver, struggling. " Let go of me. 
Who is it ? What are you stopping me fori" 

The only reply to this, was a great number of loud 
lamentations from the young woman vjYio Y^a^ ^s^^wsfe^ 
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him, and who had got a little basket and a 8treet4oor 
key in her hand. 

'^Oh, mj gracious!'* said the young woman, ^'Pve 
found him! Oh, Oliver! Oliver! Oh, you naughty 
boy, to make me suffer such distress on your account ! 
Ck)me home, dear, come. Oh, I've found him. Thank 
gracious goodness heavins, I've found him!" With 
these incoherent exclamations the young woman burst 
into another fit of crying, and got so dreadfully hysteri- 
cal, that a couple of women who came up at the 
moment asked a butcher's boy, with a shiny head of 
hair anointed with suet, who was also looking on, 
whether he didn't thmk he had better run for the 
doctor. 

" Oh, no, no, never mind," said the young woman, 
grasping Oliver's hand ; '' I'm better now. Come home 
directly, you cruel boy, come." 

'* What's the matter, ma'am ?" inquired one of the 
women. 

"Oh, ma'am," replied the young woman, "he ran 
away near a month ago from his parents, who are hard- 
working and respectable people, and joined a set of 
thieves and bad characters, an almost broke his mother's 
heart" 

" Young wretch !" said one woman. 

" Go home, do, you little brute," said the other. 

'Tm not,^^ replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. " I don't 
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know her. I haven't got any sister, or father and 
mother either. Fm an orphan ; I live at Pentonyille.** 

*' Oh, only hear him, how he braves it out !" cried 
the young woman. 

*' What the devil's this," said a man bursting out of a 
beer-shop, with a white dog at his heels ; " young Oliver ! 
Come home to your poor mother, you yoimg dog ! come 
home directly." 

^ I don't belong to them . I don't know them. Help ! 
help!" cried Oliver, struggling in the man's powerful 
grasp. 

" Help !" repeated the man. ** Yes ; Fll help you, you 
young rascal ! What books are these? You've been a 
stealing 'em, have you ! Give *em here !" With these 
words the man tore the volumes from his grasp, and 
struck him violently on the head. 

Weak with recent illness, stupefied by the blows and 
the suddenness of the attack, terrified by the brutality 
of the man, and overpowered by the conviction of the 
bystanders that he was really the hardened little wretch 
he was described to be, what could one poor child do ? 
Darkness had set in; it was a low neighborhood; no 
help was near ; resistance was useless. In another mo- 
ment he was draped into a labyrinth of dark, narrow 
courts, and forced along them at a pace which rendered 
the few cries he dared give utterance to, wholly unintel- 
ligible. It was of little moment, m4ett^^V^^«t'^^^ 
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were intelligible or not, for there was nobody to care for 
them had they been ever so plain. 

At length they turned into a very filthy narrow street, 
nearly full of old-clothes shops; and the dog running for- 
ward as if conscious that there was no further occasion 
of his keeping on^ guard, stopped before the door of a 
shop which was closed and apparently untenanted, for the 
house was in a ruinous condition, and upon the door was 
nailed a board intimating that it was to let, which 
looked as if it had hung there for many years. 

"All right," said Sikes, the man looking cautiously 
about. 

His accomplice Nancy stooped below the shutters, 
and Oliver heard the sound of a bell. They crossed to 
the opposite side of the street, and stood for a few mo- 
ments under a lamp. A noise, as if a sash-window were 
gently raised, was heard, and soon afterwards the door 
softly opened ; upon which Mr. Sikes seized the terrified 
boy by the collar with very little ceremony, and all 
three were quickly inside the house. . . . 

The house to which Oliver had been conveyed was in 
the neighborhood of Whitechapel, and it was the same 
night, when the Jew, buttoning his great-coat tight 
round his shrivelled body, and pulling the collar up 
over his ears so as completely to obscure the lower 
part of his face, emerged from his den. He paused on 
the step as the door was locked aad dvaiued behind 
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him ; and having listened while the boys made all secure, 
and until their retreating footsteps were no longer audi- 
ble, slunk down the street as quickly as he could. 

The Jew stopped for an instant at the comer of the 
street, and, glancing suspiciously round, crossed the 
road, and struck off in the direction of Spitalfields. 

He hurried through several alleys and streets, and at 
length turned into one lighted only by a single lamp at 
the farther end. At the door of a house in this street 
he knocked, and, having exchanged a few muttered 
words with the person who opened the door, walked up 
stairs. 

A dog growled as he touched the handle of a door, 
and a man's voice demanded who was there. 

" Only me. Bill ; only me, my dear," said the Jew, 
looking in. 

" Bring in your body," said Sikes. " Well !" 

" Well, my dear," replied the Jew. "Ah! Nancy." 

" I'm ready," said Sikes. 

" For business — eh ?" inquired the Jew. 

" For business," replied Sikes ; "so say what you've 
got to say." 

" About the crib at Chertsey, Bill 1" said the Jew, 
drawing his chair forward, and speaking in a very low 
voice. 

" Yes. What about it?" inquired Sikes. 

"When is it to be done, Bill, eh 1—^\!«a!LS&\\.\a\i^ 
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done? Such plate, my dears, such plate!" sidd the 
Jew, rubbing his hands, and elevating his eye-brows in 
a rapture of anticipation. " Is there no help wanted but 
yours and Toby 'sT 

"None," said Sikes, " 'oept a centre-bit and a boy; 
the first weVe both got ; the second you must find us." 

" A boy !" exclaimed the Jew. " BUI !" 

" What now 1" inquired Sikes. 

The Jew nodded his head towards Nancy, who was 
still gazing at the fire ; and intimated by a sign that he 
would have her to leave the room. 

'^ Now, Fagin," said Miss Nancy with a laugh, "teU 
Bill at once about Oliver !" 

'* Ah ! you're a clever one, my dear, the sharpest giri 
I ever saw ! So clever in helping Bill bring the boy 
back to me !" said the Jew, patting her on the neck. 
'* It loas flibout Oliver I was going to speak, sure enough. 
Hah! ha! ha!" 

" What about him?" demanded Sikes. 

'' He's the boy for you, my dear," replied the Jew in 
a hoarse whisper, laying his finger on the side of Us 
nose, and grinning Irightfiilly. 

''Well, he's just, the size I want," said Mr. Sikes, 
ruminating. 

" And will do every thing you want, Bill, my dear," 
interposed the Jew ; '* he oan't help himselil— that is, if 
jrou only frighten him enough." 
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"Frighten him!" echoed Sikes. "It'll be no Aam 
frightening, mind you. If there's anything queer about 
him when we once get into the work, — in for a penny, 
in for a pound, — ^you won't see him alive again, Fagin. 
Think of that before you send him. Mark my words !" 
said the robber, shaking a heavy crowbar which he had* 
drafwn from under the bedstead. 

^* I've thought of it all," said the Jew with energy. 
** I've — Fve had my eye upon him, my dears, dose 1 
dose. Once let him feel that he is one of us ; once fill 
his mind with the idea that he has been a thief, and he's 
ours,^-ours for his life ! Oho ! It couldn't have come 
about better !" The old man crossed his arms upon his 
breast, and, drawing his head and shoulders into a heap, 
literally hugged himself for joy. 

" Ours !" said Sikes. " Yours ! you mean." 

" Perhaps I do, my dear," said the Jew with a sfariU 
chuckle. " Mine, if you like. Bill." 

"And wot," said Sikes, scowling fiercely on his 
agreeable friend, — " wot makes you take so much pains 
about one chalk-&ced kid, when you know there are fifty 
boys snoozing about Ck)mmon Garden every night, as 
you might pick and choose from ?" 

" Because they're of no use to me, my dear," replied 
the Jew with some confusion, " not worth the taking ; 
fi}r their looks convict 'em when they get into trouble, 
and I lose 'em all. With this boy ^to^^xVj tsasa^^i^ 
7 
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my dears, I could do what I couldn't with twenty of 
them. Besides," said the Jew, recovering hia self pos- 
session, " he has us now if he could only give us leg-bail 
again ; and he must be in the same boat with us ; never 
mind how he came there, it's quite enough for my power 
over him that he was in a robbery, that's all I want 
Now how much better this is, than being obliged to put 
the poor leetle boy out of the way, which would be dan- 
gerous — and we should lose by it, besides." 

^' When is it to be done? " asked Nancy, stopping 
some turbulent exclamation on the part of Mr. Sikes, 
expressive of the disgust with which he received Fagin's 
affectation of humanity. 

" Ah, to be sure," said the Jew, " when is it to be 
done, BiUr' 

"I planned with Toby the night after to-morrow," 
rejoined Sikes in a surly voice, *' if he heard nothing 
from me to the contrary." 

" Grood," said the Jew ; " there's no moon." 

" No," rejoined Sikes. 

^ It's all arranged about bringing off the booty, is it ?" 
asked the Jew. 

Sikes nodded. 

" And about . . ." 

*' Oh, ah, it's all planned," rejoined Sikes, interrupting 
him; ** Never mind particulars. You'd better bring 
tAe boy here to-morrow night ; I shall get off the stones 
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an hour before daybreak. Then you hold your tongue, 
and keep the melting-pot ready, and that's all you have 
to do." 

Afler muffling himself up, and bidding them good-bye, 
with a half-suspicious look at the girl, Mr. Fagin wended 
his way through mud and mire to his gloomy abode, 
where the Dodger was sitting up, impatiently awaiting 
his return. 

'^ Is Oliver a-bed ? I want to speak to him," was his 
first remark as they ascended the stairs. 

^' Hours ago," replied the Dodger, throwing open a 
door. " Here he is !" 

The boy was lying &st asleep on a rude bed upon the 
floor, so pale with anxiety, and sadness, and the closeness 
of his prison, that he looked like death ; not death as it 
shows in shroud and coffin, but in the guise it wears 
when life has just departed : when a young and gentle 
spirit has but an instant fled to heaven, and the gross 
air of the world has not had time to breathe upon the 
changing dust it hallowed. 

'^ Not now," said the Jew, turning softly away. '* To< 
morrow. To-morrow." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Oliver awoke in the morning, he was a good 
deal surprised to find that a new pair of shoes with 
strong thick soles had been placed at his bedside. At 
first he was pleased with the discovery, hoping it might 
be the forerunner of his release ; but such thoughts were 
quickly dispelled on his sitting down to breakfast alone 
with the Jew, who told him, in a tone and manner which 
mcreased his alarm, that he was to be taken to the resi- 
d^ce of Bill Sikes that night. 

*• To— to— stop there, sir ? " asked Oliver, anxiously. 

"No, no, my dear, not to stop there," replied the 
Jew. "We shouldn't like to lose you. Don't be 
afraid, Oliver ; you shall come back to us again. Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! We won't be so cruel as to send you away, 
my dear. Oh no, no !" 

The old man, who was stooping over the fire toasting 
a piece of bread, looked round as he bantered Oliver 
thus, and chuckled as if to show that he knew he would 
still be very glad to get away if he could. 

''I Buppose^^ said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oliveri 
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•* you wan't to know what you're going to Bill's for— 
ehy my dear?" 

Oliver colored involuntarily to find that the old thief 
bad been reading his thoughts ; but boldly said, Yff^, he 
did want to know. 

" Why, do you think 1 " inquired Fagin, parrying the 
question. 

" Indeed I don't know, sir," replied Oliver. 

'^Bah!" said the Jew, turning away with a disap- 
pointed countenance from a dose perusal of Oliver's 
fiice. "" Wait tiU Bill tells you, then." 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver's not express- 
ing any greater curiosity on the subject ; but the truth 
is, that, although he felt very anxious, he was too much 
confused by the earnest cunning of Fagin's looks, and 
bis own speculations, to make any further inquiries just 
then. He had no other opportunity ; for the Jew re- 
mained very surly and silent till night, when he pre- 
pared to go abroad. 

^' You may bum a candle," said the Jew, putting one 
upon the table ; '^ and here's a book for you to read till 
they come to fetch you. Good-night!" 

" Good-night, sir !" replied Oliver softly. 

He remained lost in thought for some minutes, and 
then, with a heavy sigh, snuffed the candle, and, taking 
up the book which the Jew had lefl with him, began to 
read. 

8* 
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He turned over the leaves carelessly at first, but, 
lighting on a passage which attracted his attention, soon 
became intent upon the volume. It was a history of 
the Ij^es and trials of great criminals, and the pages 
were soiled and thumbed with use. Here, he read of 
dreadful crimes that make the blood run cold. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy closed the book and 
thrust it from him. Then, falling upon his knees, he 
prayed Heaven to spare him from such deeds, and 
rather to will that he should die at once, than be reserved 
for crimes so fearful and appalling. By degrees he 
grew more calm, and besought, in a low and broken 
voice, that he might be rescued from his present dan- 
gers ; and that if any aid were to be raised up for a 
poor outcast boy, who had never known the love of 
friends or kindred, it might come to him now, when, 
desolate and deserted, he stood alone in the midst <^ 
wickedness and guilt 

He had concluded his prayer, but still remained with 
his head buried in his hands, when a rustling noise 
aroused him. 

^' What's that !'' he cried, starting up, and catching 
aight of a figure standing by the door. " Who's there 1" 

** Me — only me," replied a tremulous voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head, and looked 
towards the door. It- was Nancy. 
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*' Put down the light," said the girl, turning away her 
head ; '* it hurts my eyes." • 

Oliver saw that she was very pale, and gently in- 
quired if she were ill. The girl threw herself into a 
chair, with her back towards him, and wrung her hands, 
but made no reply. 

** God forgive me !" she cried after a while, " I never 
thought of all this." 

^ Has anything happened ? " asked Oliver. '' Can I 
help you ? I will if I can ; I will, indeed." 

She rocked herself to and fro, and then, wringing her 
hands violently, caught her throat, and, uttering a gurg> 
ling sound, struggled and gasped for breath. 

"^ancy!" cried Oliver, greatly alarmed. "What 
is it?" 

The girl burst into a fit of loud laughter, beating her 
hands upon her knees, and her feet upon the ground, 
meanwhile; and, suddenly stopping, drew her shawl 
close around her, and shivered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to 
it^ she sat there for a little time without speaking, but 
at length she raised her head and looked round. 

" I don't know what comes over me sometimes," said 
the girl, afiecting to busy herself in arranging her dress ; 
** it's this damp, dirty room, I think. Now, Nolly, dear, 
are you ready ? " 

** Am I to go with you ? " asked Oliver. 
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" Yes ; I have come from Bill," replied the girL " You 
are to go with me." 

" What for ? " said Oliver, recoiling. 

''What for?" echoed the girl, raising her eyea, and 
averting them again the moment they encountered llie 
boy's fece. " Oh ! no harm." 

'* I don*t believe it," said Oliver, who had watdied her 
dosely. 

'' Have it your 0¥na way," rejoined the girl, affiactmg 
to laugh. ** For no good, then." 

Oliver could see that he had some power over the 
girl's better feelings, and for an Instant thought of ap- 
pealing to her compassion for his helpless state. But 
then the thought darted across his mind that it was 
barely eleven o'clock, and that many people were still 
in the street, of whom surely some might be found to 
give credence to his tale. As the reflection occurred to 
him, he stepped forward, and said somewhat hastily that 
he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration nor its purport were 
lost upon his companion. She eyed him narrowly while 
he spoke, and cast upon him a look of intelligence which 
sufficiently showed that she guessed what had been pass- 
ing in his thoughts. 

'^ Hush !" said the girl, stooping over him, and point 
ing to the door as she looked cautiously round. " You 
can't help yourself. 1 am sorry for my part in bringing 
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jovL back here, but I must do as Bill tells me. I have 
tried hard for you, but all to no purpose. You are 
hedged round and round ; and, if you are to get loose 
from here, this is not the time." 

Struck by the energy of her manner, Oliver looked up 
in her face with great surprise. She seemed to speak 
the truth ; her countenance was white and agitated, and 
she trembled with very earnestness. 

** I will save you from being ill-used," continued the 
girl aloud, " for those who would have fetched you, if 
I had not, would have been far more rough than me. I 
have promised for your being quiet and silent ; if you 
are not, you will only do harm to yourself and me too, 
and perhaps be my death. See here ! I have borne all 
this for you already, as true as God sees me show it" 

She pointed hastily to some livid bruises upon her 
neck and ai*nis, and continued with great rapidity, 

''Remember this, and don't let me suffer more for 
you just now. If I could help you I would, but I have 
not the power; they don't mean to harm you; and 
whatever they make you do, is no fault of yours. Hush ! 
every word from you is a blow for me ; give me your 
hand — ^make haste, your hand !" 

She caught the hand which Oliver instinctively placed 
in hers, and, blowing out the light, drew him afler her 
up the stairs. The door was opened quickly by some 
one shrouded in the darkness, and aa o^k.VX'^ <^^2Ar^ 
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when they had passed out. A hackney cabriolet was in 
waiting ; and, with the same vehemence which she had 
exhibited in addressing Oliver, the girl pulled him in 
with her, and drew the curtains close. The driver 
wanted no directions, but lashed his horse into full speed 
without the delay of an instant. 

The girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and contin- 
ued to pour into his ear the warnings and assurances she 
had already imparted. All was so quick and hurried, 
that he had scarcely time to recollect where he was, or 
how he came there, when the carriage stopped at the 
same house to which the Jew's steps had been directed 
on the previous evening. 

For one brief moment Oliver cast a hurried glance 
along the empty street, and a cry for help hung upon his 
lips. But the girl's voice was in his ear, beseeching him 
in such tones of agony to remember her, that he had not 
the heart to utter it ; and while he hesitated, the oppor- 
tunity was gone, for he was already in the house, and 
the door was shut. 

" This way," said the girl, releasing her hold for the 
first time. " Bill !" 

'' Hallo !" replied Sikes, appearing at the head of the 
stairs with a candle. *'0h! that's the time of day. 
Come on !" 

This was a very strong expression of approbation, 
Mid an uncommonly hearty welcome^ from a person of 
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Mr. Sikes's temperament ; Nancy appearing much gra- 
tified thereby, saluted him cordially. 

^* Now," said Sikes, ** if you'll gives us something to 
eat and drink while we*re waiting, you'll put some 
heart in us, — or in me, at all events. Sit down by the 
fire, younker, and rest yourself; for you'll have to go 
out with us to-night.'^ 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and timid wonder, 
and, drawing a stool to the fire, sat with his aching head 
upon his hands, scarcely knowing where he was, or 
what was passing around him. 

Sikes having satisfied his appetite, (Oliver could eat 
nothing but a small crust of bread which they made him 
swallow,) fiwtened on Oliver's cape. '* Now then," said 
he, holding out his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupefied by anxiety and 
fear, put his hand mechanically into that which Sikes 
extended for the purpose. 

^Take his other hand, Toby," said Sikes to a man 
who now came fix>m another part of the dark room ; and 
so between the two robbers Oliver issued forth. 

It was now intensely dark. The fog was much 
heavier than it had been in the early part of the night, 
and the atmosphere was so damp that, although no rain 
fell, Oliver's hair and eyebrows within a few minutes 
after leaving the house had become stiff with the half 
firozen moisture that was floating &\k>\i\k 
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Travelling all night, and resting in the day time, thej 
arrived the next night at Chertsey, when they hurried 
through the main street of the little town, which at that 
late hour was wholly deserted. A dim light shcme at 
intervals from some bed-room window, and the hoarse 
barking of dogs occasionally broke the silence of the 
night; but there was nobody abroad, and they had 
deared the town as the church-bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up a road npoD 
the left hand ; after walking about a quarter of a mile, 
they stopped before a detached house surrounded by a 
wall, to the top of which Toby, scarcely pausing to take 
breath, climbed in a twinkling. 

'* The boy next," said Toby. " Hoist him up : FU 
catch hold of him." 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had 
caught him under the arms, and in three or four seconds 
he and Toby were lying on the grass on the other aidet 
Sikes followed directly, and they stole cautioualy to- 
wards the house. 

And now for the first time, Oliver, well nigh mad 
with grief and terror, saw that housebreaking and rob> 
bery, if not murder, were the objects of the expedition. 
He clasped his hands together, and involuntarily uttered 
a subdued exclamation of horror. A mist came before 
his eyes, the cold sweat stood upon his ashy fiu^e, his 
JJmba &lled him, and he sunk upon his knees. 
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"Get up!" murmured Sikes, trembling with rage, 
and drawing a pistol from his pocket ; " get up, or I'll 
strew your brains upon the grass !" 

•* Oh ! for God's sake let me go !" cried Oliver ; " let 
roe run away and die in the fields. I will never come 
near London — never, never! Oh! pray have mercy 
upon me, and do not mal^e me steal : for the love of all 
the bright angels that rest in heaven, have mercy upon 
meP 

The man to whom this appeal was made swore a 
dreadful oath, and had cocked the pistol, when Toby, 
striking it from his grasp, placed his hand upon the 
boy's mouth and dragged him to the house. 

" Hush !" cried the man ; '* it won't answer here. 
Say another word, and I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head that makes no noise, and is 
quite as certain and more genteel. Here, Bill, wrench 
the shutter open. He's game enough now, I'll engage. 
Vre seen older hands of his age took the same way for 
a minute or two on a cold night." 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin's 
head for sendmg Oliver on such an errand, plied the 
orowbar vigorously, but with little noise; and, afler 
motae delay and some assistance from Toby, the shutter 
to which he had referred swung open on its hinges. 

It was a little lattice window, about five feet and a 
half above the ground, at the back ot V^cl'^V^mie^^X^^'c^ 
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iDg to a scullery or small brewing place at the end of 
the passage ; the aperture was so small that the inmates 
had probably not thought it worth while to defend it 
more securely ; but it was large enough to admit a boy 
of Oliver's size nevertheless. A very brief exercise of 
Mr. Sikes^s art sufficed to overcome the fastening of the 
lattice, and it soon stood wide open also. 

"Now listen, you young limb!" whispered Sikee, 
drawing a dark lantern from his pocket, and throwing 
the glare full on Oliver's face ; " I'm going to put you 
through there. Take this light, go softly up the steps 
straight afore you, and along the little hall to the street 
door. Unfasten it, and let us in." 

"There's a bolt at the top you won't be able to 
reach," interposed Toby. " Stand upon one of the hall 
chairs ; there are three there, Bill, with a jolly large 
blue unicorn and a gold pitchfork on 'em, which is the 
old lady's arms." 

" Keep quiet, can't yoi !" replied Sikes with a savage 
look. " The room door is open, is it !" 

"Wide," replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy 
himself. " The game of that is that they always leave 
it open with a catch, so that the dog, who's got a bed in 
here, may walk up and down the passage when he ieeb 
wakeful. Ha ! ha ! Barney 'deed him away to-night, so 
neat." 

Although Toby spoke in a scarcely audible whisper, 
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and laughed without noise, Sikes imperiously command- 
ed him to be silent, and to get to work. Toby com- 
plied by first producing his lantern, and placing it on 
the ground ; and then planting himself firmly, with his 
head against the wall beneath the window, and his hands 
upon his knees, so as to make a step of his back. This 
was no sooner done than Sikes, mounting upon him, put 
Oliver gently through the window, with his feet first; 
and, without leaving hold of his collar, planted him 
safely on the floor inside. 

" Take this lantern,^' said Sikes, looking into the room. 
'* You see the stairs afore you !" 

Oliver, more dead than alive, gasped out, "Yes;'* 
and Sikes, pointing to the street door with the pistol 
barrel, briefly advised him to take notice that he was 
within shut all the way, and that if he Altered he would 
M\ dead that instant. 

" It's done in a minute," said Sikes in the same low 
whidper. " Directly I leave jo of you, do your work. 
Hark!" 

^' What's that 1" whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

" Nothing," said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. 
"Now!" 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, the 
boy had flrmly resolved that, whether he died in the 
attempt or not, he would make one «fi[v>TX» \«> ^vc^ nsi:^ 
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Stairs from the hall and alarm the &mily. Filled with 
this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

'^ Come back !^' suddenly cried Sikes aloud. ^ Back ! 
back!" . 

Scared by the sudden breaking of the dead stillness of 
the place, and a loud cry which followed it, Oliver 1^ 
his lantern fall, and knew not whether to advance or fly. 
The cry was repeated — ^a light appeared — a vision of 
two terrified half-dressed men at the top of the stiurs 
swam before his eyes — a flash — a loud noise — a smoke 
— ^a crash somewhere, but where he knew not, — and he 
staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant ; but he was up 
and had him by the collar before the smoke had cleared 
away. 

'* Clasp your arm tighter," said Sikes as he drew him 
through the window. '* They've hit him. How the 
boy bleeds!" 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell mingled with 
the noise of fire-arms and the shouts of men. 

A cold, deadly feelmg crept over the boy's heart as 
he was thrown hurriedly but rather carefully down 
among some shrubbery; and he saw and heard no 
more. 

He was found the next morning by Giles, one of the 

servants, who called in a great state of excitement up 

the staircase, '' here's one of the thieves^ ma'am ! Here's 
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ft thief, miss — wounded, miss! I shot him, miss, and 
BritUes held the light.*' 

"In a lantern, miss," cried Brittles, applying one 
tiand to the side of his mouth, so that his voice might 
tirsYel the better. 

The two women-servants ran up stairs to carry the 
intelligence that Mr. Giles had captured a robber ; and 
M[r. Brittles busied himself in endeavoring to restore 
Oliver, lest he should die before he could be hung. In 
the midst of all this noise and commotion there was 
lieard a sweet female voice which quelled it in an 
instant 

" Giles ! " whispered the voice from the stairhead. 

"I'm here, miss," replied Mr. Giles. "Don't be 
frightened, miss ; I ain't much injured. He did n't 
make a very desperate resistance, miss ; I was soon too 
Diany for him." 

" Hush ! " replied the young lady ; " you frighten my 
!iunt almost as much as the thieves did. Is the poor 
creature severely hurt 1 " 

" Wounded desperate, miss," replied Giles, with inde- 
scribable complacency. 

" He looks as if he was a-going, miss," bawled Brit- 
tles, in the same manner as before. " Would n't you 
like to come and look at him, miss, in case he should — 1 " 

"Hush, pray, there's a good man!" rejoined tba 
S* 
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young lady. '^ Wait quietly one instant while I speak 
to aunt" 

With a footstep as soft and gentle as the voice, the 
speaker tripped away, and soon returned with the direc- 
tion that the wounded person was to be carried carefully 
up stairs to Mr. Giles's room, and that Brittles was to 
saddle the pony and betake himself instantly to Chert- 
sey, from which place he was to dispatch with all speed 
the officers and doctor. 

"But won't you take one look at him first, miss I** 
said Giles, with as much pride as if Oliver were some 
bird of rare plumage that he had skillfully brought down. 
" Not one little peep, miss." 

" Not now for the world," replied the young lady. 
" Poor fellow ! oh ! treat him kindly, Giles, if it is only 
for my sake ! " 

The old servant looked up at the speaker, as she 
turned away, with a glance as proud and admiring as if 
she had been his own child. Then bending over Oliver, 
he helped to carry him up stairs with the care and soli- 
citude of a woman. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ik a handsome room— though its furniture had rather 
the air of old-fashioned comfort, than of modem ele- 
gance — there sat two ladies at a well-spread break&st- 
table. Of the two ladies, one was well advanced in 
years. She sat in a stately manner with her hands 
folded on the table before her, and her eyes, of which 
age had dimmed but little of their brightness, attentively 
fixed upon her young companion. 

The younger lady was in the lovely bloom and spring- 
time of womanhood ; at that age when, if ever angels be 
for God^s purposes enthroned in mortal forms, they may 
be without impiety supposed to abide in such as hers. 

She was not past seventeen. Cast in so slight and 
exquisite a mould, so mild and gentle, so pure and beau- 
tiful, that earth seemed not her element, nor its rough 
creatures her fit companions. The very intelligence that 
shone in Jier deep blue eye was stamped upon her noble 
head, seemed scarcely of her age or of the world, and 
yet the changing expression of sweetness and good- 
humor, the thousand lights that ^Iv}^ ^Q>\i\» ^^ Ss6f^ 
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and lefl no shadow there; above ail, the smile— the 
cheerful happy smile — were entwmed with the best 
sympathies and affections of our nature. 

She was busily engaged in the little offices of the 
table, and chancing to raise her eyes as the elder lady 
was regarding her, playfully put back her hair, which 
was simply braided on her forehead, and threw into one 
beaming look such a gush of affection and artless love- 
liness, that blessed spirits might have smiled to look 
upon her. 

The elderly lady smiled ; but her heart was full, and 
she brushed away a tear as she did so. 

Mr. Giles, who was in attendance, was apparently 
considering the propiety of indulging in a respectful 
smile himself, when a gig drove up to the garden-gate, 
out of which there jumped a fat gentleman, who ran 
straight up to the door, and getting quickly into the 
house by some mysterious process, burst into the room, 
and nearly overturned Mr. Giles and the breakfast- table 
together. 

"I never heard of such a thing!" exclaimed the fat 
gentleman. " My dear Mrs. Maylie — bless my soul — 
in the silence of night too — I never heard of such a thing! 
And you, Miss Rose," said the doctor, turning to the 
young lady, " I " 

" Oh ! very strange, indeed," said Rose, interrupting 
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him ; '' but there is a poor creature up stairs whom aunt 
wishes you to see." 

*' Where is he ? Show me the way. I '11 look in again 
as I come down, Mrs. Maylie. That's the little window 
that he got in at, eh ? Well, I couldn't have believed 
it" Talking all the way, he followed Mr. Giles up 
stairs. 

The doctor was absent much longer than either he or 
the ladies had anticipated. A large flat box was fetched 
out of the gig, and a bed-room bell was rung very often, 
and the servants ran up and down stairs perpetually, 
from which tokens it was justly concluded that some- 
thing important was going on above. At length he 
returned ; and in reply to an anxious inquiry afler his 
patient, looked very mysterious, and closed the door 
carefully. 

*' This is a very extraordinary thing, Mrs. Maylie," 
said the doctor, standing with his back to the door as if 
to keep it shut. 

" He is not in danger, I hope 1 " said the old lady. 

"Why that would not be ah extraordinary thing, 
under the circumstances," replied the doctor, " though I 
don't think he is. Have you seen this thief?" 

" No," rejoined the old lady. 

" Nor heard anything about him 1 " 

*'No." 

*'Ibeg your pardon, ma'am" inleT^^fe^^x.^^^'^N 
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'^ but I was going to tell you about him when Doctor 
Losberne came in." 

The fact was, that Mr. Giles had not at first been able 
to bring his mind to the avowal that he had only shot a 
boy. Such commendations had been bestowed upon his 
bravery, that he could not for the life of him help post- 
poning the explanation for a few delicious minutes, 
during which he had flourished in the very zenith of a 
brief reputation for undaunted courage. 

"{lose wished to see the man," said Mrs. May He, 
" but I wouldn't hear of it." 

" Humph ! " rejoined the doctor. — " There's nothing 
very alarming in his appearance. Have you any objec- 
tion *to see him in my presence 1 " 

" If it be necessary," replied the old lady, " certainly 
not." 

" Then I think it is necessary," said the doctor ; " at 
all events I am quite sure that you would deeply regret 
not having done so, if you postponed it. He is perfectly 
quiet and comfortable now. Allow me — Miss Rose, 
will you permit me 1 not the slightest fear, I pledge you 
my honor." 

With many more loquacious assurances that they 
would be agreeably surprised in the aspect of the crimi- 
nal, the doctor drew the young lady's arm through one 
of his, and offering his disengaged hand to Mrs. Maylie, 
/ed them with much ceremony and stateliness up stairs. 
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"Now," said the doctor in a whisper as he softlj 
turned the handle of a bed-room door, ^' let us hear what 
you think of him. He has not been shaved very 
recently, but he doesn't look at all ferocious notwith- 
standing. Stop, though : let me see that he is in visit- 
ing order first." 

Stepping before them, he looked into the room, and 
motioning them to advance, closed the door when they 
had entered, and gently drew back the curtains of the 
bed. Upon it, in lieu of the dogged, black-visaged ruf- 
fian they had expected to behold, there lay a mere child, 
worn with pain and exhaustion and sunk into a deep 
sleep. His wounded arm, bound and splintered up, was 
crossed upon his breast, and his head, reclined upon the 
other, which was half-hidden by his long hair as it 
streamed over the pillow. 

The honest gentleman held the curtain in his hand, 
and looked on for a minute or so, in silence. Whilst he 
was watching the patient thus, the younger lady glided 
sofUy past, and seating herself in a chair by the bedside, 
gathered Oliver's hair from his face, and as she stooped 
over him, her tears fell upon his forehead. 

The boy stirred and smiled in his sleep, as though 
these marks of pity and compassion had awakened some 
pleasant dream of a love and affection he had never 
known ; as a strain of gentle music, or the rippling of 
water in a silent place, or the odor of a flo^^x^ «t «^^3sjk 
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the mention of a familiar word, will sometimes call up 
sudden dim remembrances of scenes that never were, in 
this life, which vanish like a breath, and which some 
brief memory of a happier existence long gone by, would 
seem to have awakened, for no power of the human 
mmd can ever recall them. 

" What can this mean ! " exclaimed the elder lady. 
'' This poor child can never have been the pupil of rob- 
bers." 

The surgeon shook his head in a manner whidi inti- 
mated that he feared it was very possible ; and observing 
that they might disturb the patient, led the way into an 
adjoining apartment. 

'* But even if he has been wicked," said Rose, ^ think 
how young he is ; think that he may never have known 
a mother's love, or even the comfort of a home, and that 
ill-usage and blows, or the want of bread, may have 
driven him to herd with the men who have forced him 
to guilt. Aunt, dear aunt, for mercy's sake think of this 
before you let them drag this sick child to a prison, 
which in any case must be the grave of all his chances 
of amendment. Oh ! as you love me, and know that I 
have never felt the want of parents in your goodness and 
affection, but that I might have done so, and might have 
been equally helpless and unprotected with Uiis poor 
child, have pity upon him before it is too late." 
^^Mjr dear love !" said tbe eldex lady^ as she folded 
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the weeping girl to her bosom ; " do 70U think I would 
harm a hair of his head 1" 

** Oh, no ! " replied Rose, eagerly, "not you, aunt, not 
you!" 

" No ;" said the old lady with a trembling lip, " my 
days are drawing to their dose, and may mercy be 
shown to me as I show it to others. What can I do to 
save him, sir?" 

"Let me think, ma*am," said the doctor, "let me 
think. I think if you give me a full and unlimited com- 
mission to bully Giles and that little boy, Brittles, I can 
manage it He is a faithful fellow and an old servant, I 
know ; but you can make it up to him in a thousand 
ways, and reward him for being such a good shot be- 
sides. You don't object to that?" 

" Unless there is some other way of preserving the 
diild," replied Mrs. Maylie. 

"There is no other," said the doctor. "No other, 
take my word for it." 

" Then aunt invests you with full power," said Rose, 
smiling through her tears ; " but pray don't be harder 
upon the poor fellows than is indispensably necessary." 

" But to return to this boy," said the doctor ; " the 
great point of our agreement is yet to come. He will 
wake in an hour or so, I dare say ; and although I have 
told the constables down stairs that he musn't be moved 
or spoken to, on peril of his life, I thiok ^^TSiVj ^^- 
9 
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verse with him without danger. Now, I make thi 
pulation — that I shall examine him in vour pree 
and that if from what he says, we judge, and I can 
to the satisfaction of your cool reason, that he is f 
and thorough bad one, (which is more than possible 
shall be lefb to his fate, without aaj Airther interfei 
on my part, at all events." 

It was evening before the kind-hearted doctor br< 
them the intelligence that Oliver had at length n 
sufficiently to be spoken to. The boy was very i 
said, and weak from the loss of blood ; but his mim 
so troubled with anxiety to disclose something, th 
deemed it better to give him the opportunity than 
sist upon his remaining quiet until next momingi 
he should otherwise have done. i 

The conference was a long one, for Oliver to|/ 
all his simple history, and was often compelled! 
by pain and want of strength. It was a solemnf 
hear, in the darkened room, the feeble voice o^ 
child recounting a weary catalogue of evils and f 
which hard men had brought upon him. f 

Oliver's pillow was smoothed by woman's | 
night, and lovelmess and virtue watched him | 
He felt calm and happy, and could have diejf 
murmur. I 

The momentous interview was no soon«f 
5od Oliver composed to rest a^u^ than th# 
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wiping his eyes and condemning them in the usual 
phnwe for being weak all at once, betook himself down 
stairs to open upon Mr. Giles. And finding nobody 
about the parlors, it occurred to him that he could per- 
haps originate the proceedings with better effect in the 
kitchen ; so into the kitchen he went. 

" How is the patient to night, sir 1 " asked Giles. 

** So-so," returned the doctor. " I am afraid you have 
got yourself into a scrape there, Mr. Giles." 

" I hope you don't mean to say, sir," said Mr. Giles, 
trembling, ^* that he's going to die. If I thought it, I 
should never be happy again. I wouldn't cut a boy off, 
no, not even Brittles here, not for all the plate in the 
country, sir." 

" That's not the point," said the doctor mysteriously. 
** Mr. Giles, are you a Protestant 1 " 
• ** Yes, sir, I hope so," faltered Mr. Giles, who had 
turned very pale. 

"And what are you, boy 1 " said the doctor, turning 
sharply upon Brittles. 

" Lord bless me, sir," replied Brittles, starting vio- 
lently ; " I'm the same as Mr. Giles, sir." 

" Then tell me this," said the doctor fiercely, " both 
of you — both of you : are you going to take upon your- 
selves to swear that that boy up stairs is the boy that 
was put through the little window last night? Out 
with it I Ck)me; we are prepared fox ^ovx^ 
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The doctor, who was universally considered one of 
the best-tempered creatures on earth, made this demand 
in such a dreadful tone of anger, that Giles and Brittlea, 
who were considerably muddled by ale and excitement, 
stared at each other in a state of stupefaction. 

"Pay attention to the reply, constables, will you," 
said the doctor, shaking his forefinger with great solem- 
nity of manner, and tapping the bridge of his nose with 
it, to bespeak the exercise of those worthies* utmost 
acuteness. "Something may come of this before long." 

The constables looked as wise as they could. 

" It's a simple question of identity, you will observe^" 
said the doctor. 

" That's what it is, sir," replied one of the constables, 
coughing with great violence ; for he had finished his ale 
in a hurry, and some of it had gone the wrong way. 

" Now, if you please, you can walk up stairs," said 
the doctor. 

And closely following Mr. Losberne, the two officers 
ascended to Oliver's bedroom, Mr. Giles preceding the 
party with a lighted candle. 

Oliver had been dozing, but looked worse, and was 
more feverish than he had appeared yet Being as- 
sisted by the doctor, he managed to sit up in bed for a 
minute or so, and looked at the strangers without at all 
understanding what was going forward, and, in &ct| 
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without Beeming to recollect where he was, or what had 
been passing. 

^ This," said Mr. Losbeme, speaking softly, but with 
great yehemenoe notwithstanding, *' this is the lad who, 
being acddentally wounded by a spring-gun in some 
boyish trespass on Mr. What-d'ye-call-hiin's grounds at 
the back here, is immediately laid hold of, and mal- 
treated by that ingenious gentleman with the candle in 
his hand, who has placed his life in considerable danger, 
as I can professionally certify." 

Messrs. BUthers and Dufl^ the officers, looked at Mr. 
Giles as he was thus recommended to their notice, and 
the bewildered butler gazed from them towards Oliver, 
and firom Oliver towards Mr. Losbeme, with a most 
ludicrous mixture of fear and perplexity. 

*' You don't mean to deny that, 1 suppose 1 " said the 
doctor, laying Oliver gently down again. 

^' It was all done for the — for the best, sir," answered 
Giles. ^^ I am sure 1 thought it was the boy, or I 
wouldn't have meddled with him. I am not of an inhu^ 
man disposition, sir." 

"Thought it was what boyt" inquired the senior 
officer. 

" The housebreaker's boy, sir I " replied Giles. " They 
— ^they certainly had a boy." 

*' Well, do you think su now 1 " inquired Blathers. 
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'* Think what, now 1 " replied Giles, looking vaoaatly 
at his questioner. 

*' Think it's the same boy, stupid-head ? " rejoined Mr. 
Blathers, impatientij. 

" I don't know ; I really don't know," said Giles, with 
a rue^ countenance. *^ I couldn't swear to him." 

'< What do you think 1 " asked Mr. Blathers. 

** I don't khow what to think," replied poor Giles. "I 
don't think it is the boy ; indeed I'm almost certain thai 
it isn't You know it can't be." 

*' Has this man been a-drinking, sir 1 " inquired Bla- 
thers, turning to the doctor. 

"What a precious muddle-headed chap you are!" 
said Duff, addressing Mr. Giles with supreme contempt 

Mr. Losbeme had been feeling the patient's pulse 
during this short dialogue ; but he now rose from the 
chair by the bedside, and remarked, that if the officers 
had any doubts upon the subject, they would perhaps 
like to step into the next room, and have Brittles before 
them. 

Acting upon this suggestion, they accordingly ad- 
journed to a neighboring apartment, where Mr. Brittles 
being called in, involved himself and his respected supe- 
rior in such a wonderful maze of fresh contradictions 
and impossibilities as tended to throw no particular 
light upon anything save the fact of his own strong mys- 
tMcation; except, indeed, his declarations that he 
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flhouldn^t know the real boy if he were put before him 
that instant ; that he had only taken Oliver to be he, 
because Mr. Giles had said he was, and that Mr. Giles 
had five minutes previously admitted in the kitchen that 
he began to be very much afraid he had been a little too 
hasty. 

Among other ingenious surmises, the question was 
then raised whether Mr. Giles had really hit anybody, 
and upon examination of the fellow pistol to that which 
he had fired, it turned out to have no more destructive 
loading than gunpowder and brown paper — a discovery 
which made a considerable impression on everybody but 
the doctor, who had drawn the ball about ten minutes 
before. Upon no one, however, did it make a greater 
impression than on Mr. Giles himself who, after labor- 
ing for some hours under the fear of having mortally 
wounded a fellow-creature, eagerly caught at this new 
idea, and favored it to the utmost. Finally, the officers, 
without troubling themselves very much about Oliver, 
left the house, promising to return next morning. 

In short, after some more examination, and a great 
deal more conversation, a neighboring magistrate was 
readily induced to take the joint bail of Mrs. Maylie and 
Mr. Losbeme for Oliver's appearance if he should ever 
be called upon ; and Blathers and Dufi", being rewarded 
with a couple of guineas, returned to town. 

Meanwhile, Oliver gradually throve Wkd y^os^^x^ 
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under the united care of Mrs. Maylie, Rose, and the 
kind-hearted Mr. Losbeme. If fervent prayers gushing 
from hearts overcharged with gratitude be heard in hea- 
ven — and if thej be not, what prayers are 1 — the bless* 
ings which the orphan child called down upon them, 
sunk into their souls, diffusing peace and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. Suva, being weak from a fever, was lying in 
bed, taking hot water with his gin to render it less in- 
flammatory, and had pushed his glass towards Nancy to 
be replenished for the third or fourth time, when her 
looks struck him. 

" Why, bum my body !" said the man, raising him- 
self on his hands as he stared the girl in the &ce. 
'*You look like a corpse come to life again. What's 
the matter]" 

"Matter!" replied the girl. "Nothing. What do 
you look at me so hard for V* 

'* What foolery is this 9" demanded Sikes, grasping 
her by the arm, and shaking her roughly. ''What is 
it 1 What do you mean ? What are you thinking o^ 
har 

'* Of many things. Bill," replied the girl, shuddering, 
and as she did so, pressing her hands upon her eyes. 
'' But, Lord I what odds in that 9" 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the last words 
were spoken seemed to produce a dee^^s voxYt^asstfsiJc^s^ 
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Sikes than the wild and rigid look which hnd preceded 
them. 

**I tell you wot it is," said Sikes, "if you havn't 
caught the fever, and got it comin' on now, there's 
something more than usual in the wind, and something 

dangerous too. You're not a-going to • No, you 

wouldn't do that !" 

" Do what?" asked the girl. 

*' There ain't," said Sikes, fixing his eyes upon her, 
and muttering the words to himself, 'Hhere ain't a 
stauncher-hearted gal going, or I'd have cut her throat 
three months ago. She's got the fever coming on; 
that's it" 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, Sikes dramed 
the glass to the bottom, and then, with many grumbling 
oaths, called for his physic. The girl jumped up with 
alacrity, poured it quickly out, but with her back 
towards him : and held the vessel to his lips while he 
drank it off. 

" Now," said the robber, ** come and sit aside of me, 
and put on your own &ce, or I'll alter it so that you 
won't know it again when you do want it." 

The girl obeyed, and Sikes, locking her hand in his, 

fell back upon the pillow, turning his eyes upon her 

face. They closed, opened again; closed once more, 

again opened; the housebreaker shifted his position 

restleaalf, andy a/ler dozing again and again for two or 
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three minutes, and as often springing up with a look of 
terror, and gazing vacantly about him, was suddenly 
stricken, as it were, while in the very attitude of rising, 
into a deep and heavy sleep. The grasp of his hand re- 
laxed, the upraised arm fell languidly by his side, and 
he lay like one in a profound trance. 

'^ The laudanum has taken effect at last,'' murmured 
the girl as she rose from the bedside. ** I may be too 
late even now." 

She hastily dressed herself in her bonnet and shawl, 
looking fearfully round from time to time, as if, despite 
the sleeping draught, she expected every moment to 
feel the pressure of Sikes's heavy hand upon her 
shoulder; then stooping soflly over the bed, she 
kissed the robber's lips, and opening and closing the 
room-door with noiseless touch, hurried from the house. 

Many of the shops were already closing in the back 
lanes and avenues through which she tracked her way 
in making from Spitalfields towards the West-End of 
London. The dock struck ten, increasing her impa- 
tience. She tore along the narrow pavement, elbowing 
the passengers from side to side, and darting almost 
under the horses' heads, crossed crowded streets, where 
clusters of persons were eagerly watching their opportu- 
nity to do the like. 

^' The woman is mad !' ' said the people, turning to 
look after her as she rushed away. 
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When she reached the more wealthy quarter of the 
towD, the streets were comparatively deserted, and here 
her headlong progress seemed to excite a greater curl- 
osity in the stragglers whom she hurried past Some 
quickened their pace behind, as though to see whither 
she was hastening at such an unusual rate ; and a few 
made head upon her, and looked back, surprised at her 
undiminished speed, but they fell off one by one ; and 
when she neared her place of destination she was alone. 

It was a &mily hotel, in a quiet but handsome street 
near Hyde Park. As the brilliant light of the lamp 
which burnt before the door guided her to the spot, the 
dock struck eleven. She had loitered for a few paces 
as though irresolute, and making up her mind to ad- 
vance ; but the sound determined her, and she stepped 
into the hall. The porter's seat was vacant. She 
looked round with an air of incertitude, and advanced 
towards the stairs. 

" Now, joung woman," said a smartly-dressed female, 
looking out from a door behind her, '* who do you want 
here?' 

^' A lady who is stopping in this house," answered the 
girl. 

^* A lady !" was the reply, accompanied with a scorn- 
ful look. ." What lady, pray V 

" Miss Maylie," said Nancy. 

lie jrouDg woman, who had by tlua time noted her 
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appearance, replied only by a look of virtuous disdain, 
and summoned a man to answer her. To him Nancy 
repeated her request 

^^ What name am I to say 1" asked the waiter. 

" It's of no use saying any," replied Nancy. 

^' Nor business 1" said the man. 

" No, nor that neither," rejoined the girl. " I must 
see the lady." 

*' Come," said the man, pushing her towards the door, 
". none of this ! Take yourself off, will you 1" 

^^ I shall be carried out if I go !" said the girl violently, 
'' and I can make that a job that two of you won't like 
to do. Isn't there any body here," she said, looking 
round, "that will see a simple message carried for a 
poor wretch like me ?" 

This appeal produced an effect on a good-tempered 
^Biced man-cook, who with some other of the servantf 
was looking on, and who stepped forward to interfere. 

'* Take it up for her, Joe, can't you ?" said this person, 

The man ran up stairs at this request from one whc 
seemed to be a favorite, and Nancy remained pale anc 
almost breathless, lisiieniDg with quivering lip to tlu 
very audible expressions of scorn, of which the ohftst< 
housemaids were very prolific; and became still mor< 
so when the man returned, and said the young womai 
was to walk up stairs. 

• Nancy followed the man with tt«iD&k\\3a%\\!D^'^ ^«^ 
10 
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small ante-chamber, lighted by a lamp from the ceiling, 
in which he left her, and retired. 

The girl's life had been squandered in the streets, and 
the most noisome of the stews and dens of London, 
but there was something of the woman's original nature 
left in her still ; and when she heard a light step ap- 
proaching the door opposite to that by which she had 
entered, and thought of the wide contrast which the 
small room would in a moment contam, she felt bur- 
dened with the sense of her own deep shame, and shrunk 
as though she could scarcely bear the presence of her 
with whom she had sought this interview. 

But struggling with these better feelings was pride, — 
the vice of the lowest and most debased creatures no 
less than of the high and self-assured. 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to observe that the 
figure which presented itself was that of a slight and 
beautiful girl, and then bending them on the ground, 
tossed her head with affected carelessness as she said, 

*^ It's a hard matter to get to see you, lady. If I had 
taken offence, and gone away, as many would have done, 
you'd have been sorry for it one day, and not without 
reason, either." 

** I am very sorry if any one has behaved harshly to 
you," replied Rose. " Do not think of it ; but tell me 
why you wished to see me. I am the person you 
wquired for.^' 
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The kind tone of this answer, the sweet voice, the 
gentle manner, the absence of any accent of haughtiness 
or displeasure, took the girl completely by surprise, and 
she burst into tears. 

'' Oh, lady, lady !" she said clasping her hands pas- 
sionately before her face, " if there was more like you, 
there would be fewer like me, — there would — there 
would!" 

" Sit down," said Rose earnestly ; " you distress me. 
If you are in poverty or affliction, I shall be truly happy 
to relieve you if I can, — I shall, indeed. Sit down." 

*'Let me stand, lady," said the girl, still weeping, 
*' and do not speak so kindly till you know me better. 
It b growing late. Is — is — that door shut ?" 

" Yes," said Rose, recoiling a few steps, as if to be 
near assistance in case she should require it. '^ Why 1" 

^^ Because," said the girl, ^' I am about to put my life 
and the lives of others in your hands. I am the girl 
that dragged little Oliver back to old Fagin's, the Jew's, 
on the night he went out from the house in Pentonville." 

" You !" said Rose May lie. 

"I, lady," replied the girl. "I am the infamous 
creature that lives among the thieves, and that never 
from the first moment I can recollect my eyes and 
senses opening on London streets, have known any 
better life, or kinder words than they have given me, so 
help me God I" 
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"I pity you!" said Rose in a broken voice. "It 
wrings my heart to hear you !" 

"God bless you for your goodness!" rejoined the 
girl. " If you knew what I am sometimes, you would 
pity me, indeed. But I have stolen away from those 
who would surely murder me if they knew I had been 
here to tell you what I have overheard. Do you know 
a man named Monks V^ 

"No," said Rose. 

" He knows you," replied the girl j " and knew you 
were here, for it was by hearing him tell the place that 
I found you out" 

" I never heard the name," said Rose. 

" Then he goes by some other amongst us," rejoined 
the girl, "which I more than thought before. Some 
time ago, and soon after Oliver was put in your house 
on the night of the robbery, I — suspecting this man — 
listened to a conversation held between him and Fagin 
in the dark. I found out from what I heard that Monks 
— the man I asked you about, you know — " 

" Yes," said Rose, " I understand." 

" — ^That Monks," pursued the girl, "had seen him 
accidentally with two of our boys on the day we first 
lost him, and had known him directly to be the same 
child that he was wa1x;hing for, though I couldn*t make 
out why. A bargain was struck with Fagin, that if 
Oliver was got back he should have a certain sum ; and 
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be was to have more for making him a thie^ which thif 
Monks wanted for some purpose of his own." 

" For what purpose 1*' asked Rose. 

**He caught sight of my shadow on the wall as I 
Kistened in the hope of finding out," said the girl ; '<and 
there are not many people besides me that could have 
got out of their way in time to escape disooyery. But 
I did ; and 1 saw him no more till last night." 

" And what occurred then ?" 

"Til tell you, lady. Last night he came again. 
Again they went up stairs, and I, wrapping myself up 
so that my shadow should not betray me again, listened 
at the door. The first thing I heard Monks say was, 
" that if he could gratify his hatred by taking the boy's 
life without bringing his own neck in danger, he would ; 
but as he couldn't he'd be upon the watch to meet him 
at every turn in life, and if he took advantage of his 
birth and history, he might harm him yet. * In short, 
Fagin,' he says, * Jew as you are, you never laid such 
snares as Til contrive for my young brother, Oliver.' " 

*' His brother !" exclaimed Rose, clasping her hands. 

"Those were his words," said Nancy, glancing un- 
easily round, as she had scarcely ceased to do since she 
began to speak, for a vision of Sikes haunted her per- 
petually. " And more. When he spoke of you and the 
other lady, and said it seemed contrived by heaven, or 
the devil, against him, that Oliver should come into 
JO* 
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your hands, he laughed, and said there was some 
comfort in that too, fur how many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds would you not gire, 
if you had them, to know who your two-legged spaniel 
was." 

" You do not mean," said Rose, turning very pale, 
^' to tell me that this was said in earnest." 

** He spoke in hard and angry earnest, if a man ever 
did," replied .the girl, shaking her head. '' He is an 
earnest man when his hatred is up. I know many who 
do worse things; but Fd rather listen to them all a 
dozen times than to that Monks onoe. It is growing 
late, and I have to reach home without suspicion of hav- 
ing been on such an errand as this. I must get back 
quickly." 

" But what can I do ? " said Rose. " To what use 
can I turn this communication without you? Back! 
Why do you wish to return to companions you paint in 
such terrible colors 1 If you repeat this information to 
a gentleman whom 1 can summon in one instant firom 
the next room, you can be consigned to some place of 
safety without half an hour's delay." 

" I wish to go back," said the girl. " I wish to go 
back, because — how can I tell such things to an innocent 
lady like you f because among the men I have told you 
of, there is one the most desperate of them all that 1 
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oa&'t leave ; no— not even to be saved from the life I 
am leading now." 

** Your having interfered in this dear boy's behalf,'^ 
said Rose ; '* your coming here at so great a risk to tell 
me what you have heard; your manner, which con- 
vinces me of the truth of what you say ; your evident 
contrition, and sense of shame, all lead me to believe 
that you might yet be reclaimed. Oh!" said the earnest 
girl, folding her hands as the tears coursed down her 
fiM)e, ^* do not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of one of 
your own sex; the first — the first, I do believe, who 
ever appealed to you in the voice of pity and compas- 
sion. Do hear my words, and let me save you yet for 
better thmgs." 

'* Lady," cried the girl, sinking on her knees, ** dear 
sweet, angel lady, you are the first that ever blessed me 
with such words as these, and if J had heard them years 
ago, they might have turned me from a life of sin and 
sorrow ; but it is too late — it is too late." 

^^ It is never too late," said Rose, '* for penitence and 
atonement." 

" It is," cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her 
mind; '*I cannot leave him now — I could not be his 
death." 

" Why should you bel" asked Rose. 

"Nothing could save him," cried the girl. ** If I told 
others what I have told you, and led to tbavc \i^YCl%\sSi^58J^^ 
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he would be sure to die. He is the boldest, aad has 
been so cruel." 

" Of what use, then, is the oommunication jou have 
made 1 " said Rose. *' This mystery must be inye8tig»> 
ted, or how will its disclosure to me benefit OliTer, 
whom you are anxious to serve ? " 

'* You must have some kind gentleman about you that 
will hear it as a secret, and advise you what to do," re- 
joined the girl. 

'' But where can I find you again when it is nece»> 
sary ? " asked Rose. '' I do not seek to know where 
these dreadful people live, but where you will be walk- 
ing or passing at any settled period from this time ? " 

" Will you promise me that you will have my secret 
strictly kept, and come alone, or with the only other 
person that knows it, and that I shall not be watched ot 
followed ? " asked the girl. 

" I promise you solemnly,*' answered Rose. 

"Every Sunday night, from eleven until the dock 
strikes twelve,'' said the girl, without hesitation, " I will 
walk on London Bridge, if I am alive." 

" Stay another moment," interposed Rose, as the girl 
moved hurriedly towards the door. "Do not close 
your heart against all my efibrts to help you. I wish 
to serve you, indeed." 

" You would serve me best, lady," replied the girl, 
wimgiDg her hands, " if you could take my life at once; 
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»r I have felt more grief to think of what I am to-Dight 
lan I ever did before, and it would be something not 
> die in the same hell in which I have lived. God bless 
ouy sweet lady, and send as much happiness on your 
3ad as I have brought shame on mine !" 
Thus speaking, and sobbing aloud, the unhappy crea- 
ire turned away ; while Rose May lie, overpowered by 
lis extraordinary interview, which bore more the sem- 
lance of a rapid dream than an aotual occurrence, sank 
ito a chair, and endeavored to collect her wandering 
loughts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Her situation was indeed one of no common trial and 
difficulty, for while she felt the most eager and baming 
desire to penetrate the mystery in which Oliver's history 
was enveloped, she could not but hold sacred the confi- 
fidence which the miserable woman with whom she had 
just conversed had reposed in her, as a young and 
guileless girl. Her words and manner had touched 
Rose Maylie's heart and mingled with her love for her 
young charge, and scarcely less intense in its truth and 
fervor was her fond wish to win the outcast back to re- 
pentance and hope. 

They only proposed remaining in London three days, 
prior to departing for some weeks to a distant part of 
the coast. It was now midnight of the first day. What 
course of action could she determine upon which could 
be adopted in eight-and-forty hours 1 or how could she 
postpone the journey without exciting suspicion 1 

Mr. Losbeme was with them, and would be for the 
next two days ; but Rose was too well acquainted with 
tiie excellent gentleman's impetuosity, and foresaw too 
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dearly the wrath with which, in the first explosion of 
his indignation, he would regard the instrument of 
Oliver's recapture to trust him with the secret, when her 
representations in the girl's behalf could be seconded by 
no experienced person. She calmed herself in this 
turmoil of thought with a confidence in the Providence 
which directs all things, and retired to rest, with her 
secret closely locked in her own breast. 

The next morning, Oliver, who had been walking in 
the streets with Mr. Giles for a body-guard, entered the 
room in such breathless haste and violent agitation^ |» 
seemed to betoken some new cause of alarm. 

*' What makes you look so flurried 1 " asked Rose, 
advancing to meet him. " Speak to me, Oliver." 

^ I hardly know how ; I feel as if I should be choked," 
replied the boy. " Oh dear ! to think that I should see 
him at last, and you should be able to know that I have 
told you all the truth!" 

^ I never thought you had told us anything but the 
truth, dear," said Rose, soothing him. '* But what is 
this 1 of whom do you speak 1 " 

" I have seen the gentleman," replied Oliver, scarcely 
able to articulate, '* the gentleman who was so good to 
me — Mr. Brownlow — that we have so often talked 
about" 

"Where?" asked Rose. 

"Getting out of a coach," replied OVvs^t^ ^i^j^^&&% 
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tears of delight, "and going into a house. I didn't 
speak to him — I couldn't speak to him, for he didn't see 
me, and I trembled so, that I was not able to go up to 
him. But Giles asked for me whether he lived there, 
and they said he did. Look here," said Oliver, opening 
a paper, '* here it is ; here's where he lives — I'm going 
there durectly. Oh, dear me, dear me ! whall shall I do 
when I oome to see him and hear him speak again !" 

With her attention not a little distracted by these and 
a great many other incoherent exclamations of joy. Rose 
read the address, which was Craven Street, in the Strand, 
and very soon determined upon turning the discovery 
to account 

" Quick !" she said, " tell them to fetch a hackney- 
coach, and be ready to go with me. I will take you 
there directly, without a minute's loss of time. I will 
only tell my aunt that we are going out fur an hour, 
and be ready as soon as you are." 

Oliver needed no prompting to dispatch, and in a little 
more than five minutes they were on their way to Cra- 
ven Street. When they arrived there. Rose left Oliver 
in the coach imder pretence of preparing the old gentle- 
num to receive him ; and sending up her card by the 
servant, requested to see Mr. Brownlow on very press* 
ing business. The servant soon returned to beg that 
she would walk up stairs, and, following him into an 
upper roonif Miss Maylie was ^t^^^tit^ to an elderly 
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gentleman of benevolent appearance, in a bottle^een 
eoat ; at no great distance from whom was seated an- 
other old gentleman, in nankeen breeches and gaiters, 
who did not look particularly benevolent, and was sit- 
ting with his hands clasped on the top of a thick stick, 
and his chin propped thereupon. 

"Dear me," said the gentleman in the bottle-green 
coat, hastily rising with great politeness, " I beg your 
pardon, young lady— I imagined it was some importu- 
nate person who — ^I beg you will excuse me. Be seated, 
pray." 

** Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sir ? *' said Rose, glancing 
from the other gentleman to the one who had spoken. 

** That is my name," said the old gentleman. " This 
is my friend, Mr. Grimwig. Grimwig, will you leave 
us for a few minutes 1 " 

"I believe," interposed Miss Maylie, "that at this 
period of our interview I need not give that gentleman 
the trouble of going away. If I am correctly informed, 
he is cognizant of the business on which I wish to speak 
to you." 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head, and Mr. Grimwig, 
who had made one very stiff bow, and risen from his 
chair, made another very stiff bow, and dropped into it 
again. 

" I shall surprise you very much, I have na dax&iv.X' 
said Rose, naturally embarrassed \ ^^\wl\. i^vj^ o^^a^ 
11 
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showed great benevolence and goodness to a verj deai 
young friend of mine, and I am sure you will take an 
interest in hearing of him again." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Brownlow. "May I ask bis 
name ? " 

" Oliver Twist you knew him as," replied Rose. 

The words no sooner escaped her lips than Mr. Grim- 
wig, who had been affecting to dip int« a large book 
that lay on the table, upset it with a great crash, and 
falling back in his chair, discharged from his features 
every expression but one of the most unmitigated won- 
der, and indulged in a prolonged and vacant stare ; then, 
as if ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, he 
jerked himself, as it were by a convulsion, into his for- 
mer attitude, and looking out straight before him, emit- 
ted a long deep whistle, which seemed at last not to be 
discharged on empty air, but to die away in the inmost 
recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. Brownlow was no less surprised, although lus as- 
tonishment was not expressed in the same eccentric 
manner. He drew his chair nearer to Miss May lie's, 
and said, 

" Do me the &vor, my dear young lady, to leave en- 
tirely out of the question that goodness and benevolence 
of which you speak, and of which nobody else knows ^ 
anything, and if you have it in your power to produce ^ 
anj evidence which will alter the unfavorable opinion I 
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was onoe induced to entertain of that poor ohild, in 
Heaven's name put me in possession of it'' 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at 
once related in a few natural words all that had befallen 
Oliver since he left Mr. Brownlow's house, reserving 
Nancy's information for that gentleman's private ear, 
and concluding with the assurance that his only sorrow 
for some months past had been, that he had not been 
able to meet with his former benefactor and friend. 

" Thank God !" said the old gentleman ; " this is a 
great happiness to me, great happiness. But you have 
not told me where he is now, Miss Maylie. You must 
pardon my finding fault with you, but why not have 
brought him ? " 

" He is waiting in a coach at the door," replied Rose. 

"At this door!" cried the old gentleman. With 
which he hurried out of the room, down the stairs, up 
the coach-steps, and into the coach, without uttering an- 
other word. 

When the room-door closed behind him, Mr. Grim- 
wig lifted up his head, and converting one of the hind 
legs of his chair into a pivot, described three distinct cir- 
cles with the assistance of his stick and the table ; sitting 
in it all the time. After performing this evolution, he 
rose and limped as fast as he could up and down the 
room at least a dozen times, and then stopping sud- 
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denlj before Rose, kissed her without the slightest pre- 
face. 

'' Hush !" he said, as the young lady rose in some 
alarm at this unusual proceedmg ; '* don't be afraid. Vm 
old enough to be your grandfather. You're a sweet 
girl, and I like you. Here they are." 

In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive into 
his former seat, Mr. Brownlow returned, accompanied 
by Oliver, whom Mr. Grimwig received very gra- 
ciously ; and if the gratification of that moment had 
been the only reward for all her anxiety and care in 
Oliver's behalf Rose May lie would have been well re- 
paid for her exertions. 

''There is somebody else who should not be forgot- 
ten, by-the-by," said Mr. Brownlow, ringing the belL 
" Send Mrs. Bedwin here, if you please." 

The old housekeeper answered the summons with all 
possible dispatch, and dropping a curtsy at the door, 
waited for orders. 

" Why, you get blinder every day, Bedwin,'* said Mr. 
Brownlow, rather testily. 

" Well, that I do, sir," replied the old lady. " People's 
eyes, at my time of life, don't improve with age, sir." 

'*' I could have told you that," rejoined Mr. Brown* 
low ; " but put on your glasses, and see if you can't find 
out what you were wanted for, will you?" 

The old lady began to rummage in her pocket for her 
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q>eotade6 ; but Oliver^s patience was not proof against 
this new trial, and yielding to his first impulse, he 
sprang into her arms. 

^ God be good to me !*' cried the old lady, embracing 
him ; ^' it is my innocent boy !'' 

" My dear old nurse !" cried Oliver, affectionately. 

** He would come back — I knew he would," said the 
old lady, holding him in her arms. ** How well he 
looks, and how like a gentleman's son he is dressed 
again. Where have you been this long, long while 1^ 
Ahl the same sweet face, but not so pale; the same 
sofb eye, but not so sad. I have never forgotten them or 
his quiet smile, but seen them every day side by side 
with those of my own dear children, dead and gone since 
I was a young and lightsome creature." Running on 
thus, and now holding*01iver from her to mark how he 
bad grown, now clasping him to her and passing her 
fingers fondly through his hair, the poor soul laughed 
and wept upon his neck by turns. 

LfCaving her and Oliver to compare notes at leisure, 
Mr. Brownlow led the way into another room, and 
there heard from Rose a full narration of her interview 
with Nancy, which occasioned him no little surprise and 
perplexity. Rose also explained her reasons for not 
making a confidant of her friend Mr. Losbeme in the 
first instance; the old gentleman considered that she 
had acted prudently, and readily undertook to hold 
11* 
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solemn conference with the worthy doctor hinisel£ To 
afford him an early opportunity for the execution of this 
design, it was arranged that he should call at the hotel 
at eight o'clock that evening, and that in the mean time 
Mrs. May lie should be informed of all that had occurred. 
These preliminaries adjusted, Rose and Oliver return 
ed home. 

Rose had by no means overrated the measure of the 
good doctor's wrath. 

''I put it to you," said he, impetuously, "whether 
you think it reasonable that this promise to the girl 
should be considered binding : a promise made with the 
best and kindest intentions, but really " 

"Do not discuss the point, my dear young lady, 
pray," said Mr. Brownlow interrupting Rose as she was 
about to speak. " The promise shall be kept I don^t 
think it will in the slightest degree interfere with our 
proceedings. But before we can resolve upon any pre- 
cise course of action, it will be necessary to see the girl, 
to ascertain from her whether she will point out this 
Monks on the understanding that she is to be dealt with 
by us, and not by the law ; or if she will not or cannot 
do that, to procure from her such an account of his 
haunts and description of his person as will enable us to 
identify him. She cannot be seen until next Sunday 
night : this is Tuesday. I would suggest that, in the 
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mean time, we remain perfedilj quiet, and keep these 
matters secret even from Oliver himsel£" 

Although Mr. Losbeme received with manj wry 
faees a proposal involving a delay of five whole days, he 
was fain to admit that no better course occurred to him 
just then ; and as both Rose and Mrs. Maylie sided 
very strongly with Mr. Brownlow, that gentleman's 
proposition was carried unanimously. 

" I should like," he said, " to call in the aid of my 
friend Grimwig. He is a strange creature, but a 
shrewd one, and might prove of material assistance to 
us.*» 

^' I have no objections to your calling in your friend 
if I may call in mine," said the doctor. 

** We must put it to the vote," replied Mr. Brown- 
low, " who may he be 1" 

"ITiat lady's son, and this young lady's — very old 
friend," said the doctor, motioning towards Miss Maylie, 
and concludmg with an expressive glance at her niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any 
audible objection to this motion, and Harry Maylie and 
Mr. Grimwig were accordingly added to the committee. 

"We stay in town of course," said Mrs. Maylie, 
" while there remains the slightest prospect of prosecu- 
ting this inquiry with a chance of success. I will spare 
neither trouble nor expense in behalf of the object in 
whom we are all so deeply interested^ and I ws^ <ift\5XRs&» 
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to remain here, if it be for twelve months, so long as 
you assure me that any hope remains." 

**Good," rejoined Mr. Brownlow, "and as I see on 
the faces about me a disposition to inquire how it hap- 
pened that I was not in the way to corroborate Oliver's 
tale, and had so suddenly left the kingdom, let me stipu- 
late that I shall be asked no questions until such time as 
I may deem it expedient to forestall them by telling my 
own story. Believe me that I make this request with 
good reason, for I might otherwise excite hopes destined 
never to be realized, and only increase difficulties and dis- 
appointments already quite numerous enough. Come ; 
supper has been announced, and young Oliver, who is 
all alone in the next room, will have begun to think, by 
this time, that we have wearied of his company, and 
entered into some dark conspiracy to thrust him forth 
upon the world." 

With these words the old gentleman gave his hand to 
Mrs. Maylie, and escorted her into the supper room. 
Mr. Losbeme followed, leading Rose, and the council 
was for the present effectudly broken up. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Thx church clocks chimed three quarters past eleven, 
as two figures emerged at London Bridge. One which 
advanced with a swifl and rapid step, was that of a 
woman, who looked eagerly about her as though in 
quest of some expected object; the other figure was 
that of a man, who slunk along in the deepest shadow 
he could find, and at some distance, accommodated his 
pace to hers, stopping when she stopped, and as she 
moved, again creeping stealthily on; but never allow- 
ing himself, in the ardor of his pursuit, to gain upon her 
footsteps. Thus they crossed the bridge from the Mid* 
dlesex to the Surrey shore, where the woman, apparent- 
ly disappointed in her anxious scrutiny of the foot pas- 
sengers, turned back. The movement was sudden, but 
he who watched her was not thrown off his guard by it ; 
for shrinking into one of the recesses which surmount 
the piers of the bridge, and leaning over the parapet the 
better to conceal his figure, he suffered her to pass by 
on the opposite pavement ; and when she was about the 
same distance in advance as she had been before^ be. 
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slipped quietly down and followed her again* At 
nearly the centre of the bridge she stopped. The man 
stopped too. 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro— 
closely watched, meanwhile, by her hidden observer — 
when the heavy bell of Saint Paul's tolled for the death 
of another day. Midnight had come upon the crowded 
city. The palace, the night-cellar, the jail, the mad- 
house, the chambers of birth and death, of health and 
sickness, the rigid face of the corpse, and the calm sleep 
of the child — midnight was upon them all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young 
lady, accompanied by a grey-haired gentleman, alighted 
from a hackney-carriage within a short distance of the 
bridge, and, having dismissed the vehicle, walked straight 
towards it. They had scarcely set foot upon the pave- 
ment, when the girl started, and immediately made 
towards them. 

They walked onwards, looking about them with the 
aur of persons who entertained some yery slight expecta- 
tion which had little chance of being realized, when they 
were suddenly joined by this new associate. 

'^ You were not here last Sunday night," said the gen- 
tleman. 

" I couldn't come," replied Nancy, " I was kept by 
force." 

''BjrwhomV 
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" Bill him that I told the young lady of before.'' 

'* You were not suspected of holding any communica- 
tion with any body on the subject which has brought us 
here to-night, I hope 1 " asked the old gentleman anx 
iously. 

^* No/' replied the girl, shaking her head. ^' It's not 
Tery easy for me to leave him unless he knows why ; I 
couldn't have seen the lady when I did, but that I gave 
him a drink of laudanum before I came away." 

" Did he awake before you returned 1" rejoined the 
gentleman. 

'^ No, and neither he nor any of them suspect me." 

*' Good," said the gentleman ; "now listen to me." 

^ I am ready," replied the girl, as he paused for a 
moment. 

** This young lady," the gentleman began, " has com- 
municated to me and some other friends, who can be/ 
safely trusted, what you told her nearly a fortnight 
since. I confess to you that I had doubts^'at first, 
whether you were to be implicitly relied upon, but now 
I firmly believe you are." 

" I am," said the girl earnestly. 

'*I repeat,, that Whrmly believe it To prove to you 
that I am disposed to trust you, I tell you without re- 
serve, that we purpose to extort the secret, whatever it 
may be, from the fears of this man Monks. Bu( if — 
if—" said the gentleman, " he camvot^ \i^^s5««^^^^55t* 
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secured, he cannot be acted upon as we wish, you most 
deliver up the Jew." 

" Fagin !" cried the girl, recoiling. 

"That man must be delivered up by you,'* said the 
gentleman. 

" I will not do it — I will never do it," replied the girl. 
" Devil that he is, and worse than devil as he has been 
to me, J will never do that." 

" You will not 1 " said the gentleman, who seemed 
fully prepared for this answer. 

" Never," returned the girl. 

"Tell me why." 

' For one reason," rejoined the girl firmly, ** for one 
reason that the lady knows and will stand by me in — I 
know she will, for I have her promise ; and for this other 
reason besides, that bad life as he has led, I have led a 
bad life too ; there are many of us who have kept the 
same courses together, and I'll not turn upon them, who 
might, any of them, have turned upon me, but didn't^ 
bad as they are." 

" Then," said the gentleman quickly, as if this had 
been the point he had been aiming to attain, "put 
Monks into my hands, and leave me to deal with him." 

" What if he turns against the others 1 " 

•" I promise you in that case, if the truth is forced 

from him, there the matter will rest. There must be 

ciroumBtances in Oliver'alittt^ \i\BU)T'^ yrhidi it would be 
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painful to drag before the public eye, and if the truth is 
once elicited, they will go Scot free." 

'* And if it is noti" suggested the girl. 

"Then," pursued the gentleman, "this Jew shall not 
be brought to justice without your consent. In such a 
case I could show you reasons, I think, which would 
induce you to yield it." 

" Have I the lady's promise for that?" asked the gurl 
eagerly. 

"You have," replied Bose, "my true and faithful 
pledge." 

• Monks would never learn how you Knew what you 
do 1 " said the girl, after a short pause. 

" Never," replied the gentleman. " The intelligence 
should be so brought to bear upon him that he could 
never even guess." 

*'I have been a liar and among liars from a little 
child," said the girl, afler another interval of silence, 
" but I will take your words." 

After receiving an assurance from both, that she 
might safely do so, she proceeded in a voice so low that 
it was often difficult for the listener to discover even the 
purport of what she said, to describe by name and situa- 
tion the public house where they must watch for Monks. 
From the manner in which she occasionally paused, it 
appeared as if the gentleman were making some hasty 
notes of the information she communicated. When she 
12 
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had thoroughly explained the localities of the plaoe^ the 
best position from which to watch it widiout Aymih^ 
observation, and the night and hour on which Monks 
was most in the habit of frequenting it, she seemed to 
consider a few moments for the purpose of recalling his 
features and appearance more forcibly to her recollection. 

''He is tall/' said the girl, ''and a strongly made 
man, but not stout ; he has a lurking walk, and, as he 
walks, constantly looks over his shoulder, first on one 
side and then on the other. Don^t forget that, for his 
eyes are sunk in his head so much deeper than any other 
man's, that you might almost tell him by this alone. 
His &ce is dark like his hair and eyes; but, although 
he can't be more than six or eight and twenty, withered 
and haggard. His lips are often discolored and disfi- 
gured with the marks of teeth, for he has desperate fits, 
and sometimes even bites his hands, and covers them 
with wounds — why did you start V said the girl, stop- 
ping suddenly. 

The gentleman replied in a hurried manner, that he 
was not conscious of having done so, and be^ed her to 
proceed. 

"Part of this," said the girl, "I've drawn out from 
other people at the house I tell you of, for I have only 
seen him twice, and both times he was covered up in a 
large cloak« I think that's all I can give you to know 
^£EZ2 by, St&y though," she added^ " upon his throat, so 
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high that you can see a part of it below his neokerdiief 
when he turns his &oe, there is ... " 

" A broad red mark, like a bum or scald," cried the 
gentleman. 

" How's this 1 " cried the girl ; " you know him.** 

The young lady uttered a cry of extreme surprise, 
and for a few moments they were so still that the listener 
could distinctly hear them breathe. 

^ I think I do," said the gentleman, breaking silence. 
*M should, by your description; we shall see. Many 
people are singularly like each other though — ^it may 
If ot be the same. Now," he said, " you have given us 
most valuable assistance, young woman, and I wish you 
to be the better for it What can I do to serve you ? " 

" Nothing," replied Nancy. 

*'You will not persist in saying that," rejoined the 
gentleman, with a voice and emphasis of kindness that 
might have touched a much harder and more obdurate 
heart. "Think now ; tell me." 

" Nothing, sur," rejoined the girl, weeping. " You can 
do nothing to help me. I am past all hope, indeed." 

The gentleman turned away. 

" TTiis purse," cried the young lady, " take it for my 
sake, that you may have some resource in an hour of 
need and trouble." 

** No, no," replied the girl, " I have not done this for 
money. Let me have that, \;o xJdmi^k. ^^ Ks^ ^^^ 
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give me something that you have worn : I should like 
to have something — no, no, not a ring, your gloves, or 
handkerchief— anything that I can keep as having be- 
longed to you, sweet lady. There, bless you, Qod bless 
you. Good night, good night, good night.^' 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension 
of some discovery which would subject her to ill-usage 
and violence, seemed to determine the gentleman to 
leave her as she requested. The sound of retreating 
footsteps were audible, and the voices ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion 
soon afterwards appeared upon the bridge. They stopped 
at the sunmiit of the stairs. 

'* Hark !*' cried the young lady, listening. '* Did she 
call 1 1 thought I heard her voice." 

" No, my love," replied Mr. Brownlow, looking 
sadJy back. " She has not moved, and will not till we 
are gone." 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew 
her arm through his and led her with gentle fwoe away. 
As they disappeared, the girl sunk down nearly at h« 
full length upon one of the stone stairs, and vented the 
anguish of her heart in bitter tears. 

*' Get up," said the man who had been watching. 
'^Bill, Bill," gasped the girl, wrestling with the 
strength of mortal fear, " spare my life, for the love of 
Heaven, as I spared yours. Bill, dear Bill, you cannot 
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have the heart to kill me. Ob ! think of all I have 
given up this one night for you. You shall have time 
to think and save yourself this crime ; I will not loose 
my hold, you cannot throw me off. Bill, Bill, for dear 
God's sake, for your own, for mine, stop before you 
spill my blood. I have been true to you, upon my 
guilty soul I have." 

The man struggled violently to release his arms, but 
those of the girl were clasped roimd his, and tear her as 
he would, he could not tear them away. 

** Bill," cried the girl, striving to lay her head upon 
his breast, '*the gentleman and that dear lady told me 
to-night of a home in some foreign country, where I 
oould end my days in solitude and peace. Let me see 
them again, and beg them on my knees to show the 
same mercy and goodness to you, and let us both leave 
this dreadful place, and, far apart, lead better lives, and 
forget how we have lived, except in prayers, and never 
see each other more. It is never too late to repent. 
Tbej told me so; I feel it now; but we must have 
time— a little, little time !" 

##♦*#♦# 

Of all bad deeds that, under cover of the darkness, 
had been committed within wide London's bounds since 
night hung over it, that was the worst. Of all the hor- 
rors that rose with an ill scent upon the morning air 
that was the foulest and most cmeL 
12* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Another day was beginning to dose in when Mr. 
Brownlow alighted from a hackney coach at his own 
door, and knocked softly. The door being opened, a 
sturdy man got out of the coach, and stationed himself 
on one side of the steps, while another man, who had 
been seated on the box, dismounted too, and stood upon 
the other side. At a sign from Mr. Brownlow, they 
helped out a third man, and taking him between them; 
hurried him into the house. This man was Monks. 

They walked in the same manner up the stairs with- 
out speaking, and Mr. Brownlow preceding them, led 
the way into a back room. At the door of thb apart' 
ment, Monks, who had ascended with evident reluctance, 
stopped. The two men looked to the old gentleman m 
if for instructions. 

"He knows the alternative,'' said Mr. Brownlow. 
" If he hesitates, or moves a finger but as you bid him, 
drag him into the street, call for the aid of Uie police, 
and impeach him as a felon in my name." 

'^How dare you say this of me V^ — asked Moiycs. 
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"How dare you urge me to it, young man 1''-— re- 
plied Mr. Brownlow, confronting him with a steady 
look. "Are you mad enough to leave this house? 
Unhand him. There, sir. You are free to go, and we 
to follow. But I warn you by all I hold most solemn 
and most sacred, that the instant you set foot in the 
street, that instant I will have you apprehended on a 
charge of fraud and robbery. I am resolute and immo 
yable. If you are determmed to be the same, yonr 
blood be upon your own head." 

" By what authority am I kidnapped in the street and 
brought here by these dogs V^ asked Monks, looking from 
one to the other of the men, who stood beside him. 

" By mine," replied Mr. Broivnlow. " These persons 
are indenmified by me. If you complain of being de- 
prived of your liberty, you had power and opportunity 
to retrieve it as you came along, but you deemed it 
advisable to remain quiet. I say again, throw yourself 
for protection upon the law. I will appeal to the law 
too ; but when you have gone too far to recede, do not 
sue to me for leniency, when the power will have passed 
into other hands, and do not say I plunged you down 
the gulf into which you rushed yourself." 

Monks was plainly disconcerted, and alarmed besides. 
He hesitated. 

"You will be prompt," said Mr. Brownlow. "A 
word from me, and the alternative la %otL%l<^\ e^^^ 
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Still the man hesitated. 

*^ I have not the inclination to paflej further,^ said 
Mr. Brownlow, " and as I advocate the dearest interests 
of others, I have not the right" 

^Is there — '' demanded Monks with a fiJtering 
tongue, ** is there — nb middle course V^ 

" None ; emphaticallj none." 

Monks looked at the old gentleman with an anxious 
eye, but reading in his countenance nothing but severity 
and determination, walked into the room, and shru^ing 
his shoulders, sat down. 

" Lock the door on the outside," said Mr. Brownlow 
to the attendants, *' and come when I ring." 

The men obeyed, and the two were left alone together. 

** This is pretty treatment, sir," said Monks, throwing 
down his hat and doak, ** from my Other's oldest friend." 

**It was because I was your father's oldest friend, 
yom^ man," returned Mr. Brownlow. '' It is because 
the hopes and wishes of young and happy years were 
bound up with him and that fair creature of his blood 
and kindred, who rejoined her God in youth and left me 
here a solitary lonely man— it is because he knelt vrith 
me beside his only sister's death-bed, when he was yet 
a boy, on the morning that would — but Heaven willed 
it otherwise — have made her my young wife — it is 
because my seared heart dung to him from that time 
/brtJ^ through all his trials and errors, till he died — it is 
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because old recollections and associations fill my heart 
and even the sight of you brings with it old thoughts of 
him — it is all these things that moye me to treat you 
gently now. Yes, Edward Leeford, even now — and 
blush for your unworthiness, who bear the name." 

'^ What has the name to do with it 1" asked the other 
afler contemplating, half in silence and half in dogged 
wonder, the agitation of his companion. What is the 
name to me 1" 

" Nothing," replied Mr. Brownlow, " nothing to you. 
But it was her* 8^ and even at this distance of time, brings 
back to me, an old man, the glow and thrill which I 
once felt, only to hear it repeated by a stranger. I am 
very glad you have changed it — very — very." 

*' This is all mighty fine," said Monks (to retain his 
assumed deagnation) after a long silence, during which 
he had jerked himself, in sullen defiance, to and fro, and 
Mr. Brownlow had sat shading his face with his hand. 
" But what do you want with mel" 

" You have a brother," said Mr. Brownlow rousing 
himself, "a brother, the whisper of whose name in your 
ear, when I came behind you in the street, was in itself 
almost enough to make you accompany me hither in 
wonder and alarm." 

'* I have no brother," replied Monks. " You know I 
was an only child. Why do you talk to me of brothers ? 
You know that as well as I.'' 
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"Attend to what I do know and you may not,^ sidd Mr. 
Brownlow. "I shall interest you by-and-by. I know 
that of the wretched marriage, into which fiimily pride 
and the most sordid and narrowest of all ambition forced 
your unhappy fiither, when a mere boy, you were the 
sole and most unnatural issue," returned Mr. Brownlow. 

"I don't care for hard names," interrupted Monks^ 
with a jeering laugh. ** You know the &ct, and that's 
enough for me." 

'* But I also know," pursued the old gentleman, " the 
misery, the slow torture, the protracted anguish of thai 
ill-assorted union: I know how listlessly and wearily 
each of that wretched pair dragged on their heavy chain 
through a world that was poisoned to them both. I 
know how cold formalities were succeeded by open 
taunts ; how indifference gave place to dislike, dislike to 
hate, and hate to loathing, imtil at last they wreoidied 
the clanking bond asunder, and retiring a wide apace 
apart, carried each a galling fragment of which notiiing 
but death could break the rivets, to hide it in new 
society, beneath the gayest looks they could assume. 
Your mother succeeded — she forgot it soon — but it 
rusted and cankered at your father's heart for years." 

" Well, they were separated," said Monks, "and what 
of that 1" 

" When they had been separated for some time," re- 
turned Mr. Brownlow, " and your mother^ wholly given 
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ap to oontinental frivolities, had utterly forgotten the 
yoang husband, ten good years her junior, who with 
prospects blighted lingered on at home, he fell among 
new friends ; this circumstance you know already." 

*^Not I," said Mouks, turning away his eyes, and 
beating his foot upon the ground, as a man who is de- 
termined to deny everything, " Not I." 

" These new friends," said Mr. Brownlow, *• were a 
naval officer retired from active service, whose wife had 
died some half year before, and lefl him with two chil- 
drem — there had been more, but of all their family hap- 
pily but two survived. They were both daughters; 
one a beautiful creature of nineteen, and the other a 
mere child of two or three years old." 

" What's that to me ?" asked Monks. 

" They resided," said Mr. Brownlow, without seeming 
to hear the interruption, " in a part of the country to 
which your father, in his wanderings, had repaired, and 
where he had taken up his abode. Acquaintance, in- 
timacy, friendship, fast followed each other. Your 
father was gifled as few men are-^he had his sister's 
soul and person. As the old officer knew him more and 
more, he grew to love him. I would that it had ended 
there. His daughter did the same." 

The old gentleman paused. Monks was biting his 
lips, with his eyes fixed on the floor ; seeing this he im- 
mediately resumed — 
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'^ The end of a year found him contracted, solemnly 
contracted, to that daughter, the object of the first, true, 
ardent, only passion, of a guileless, untried girl." 

'* Your tale is of the longest," observed Monks, 
moving restlessly in his chair. 

*^ It is a true tale of grief, and trial, and sorrow, young 
man," returned Mr. Brownlow, ''and such tales usually 
are. If it were one of unmixed joy and happiness, it 
would be very brief. At length one of those rich 
relations, to strengthen whose interest and importance 
your father had been sacrificed — as others are often, it 
is no uncommon case, — died, and to repair the misery 
he had been instrumental in occasioning, left his panacea 
for all griefs— man^y. It was necessary that he should 
^mediately repair to Rome, whither this man had sped 
for health, and where he had died, leaving his affairs in 
great confusion. He went, was seized with mortal ill- 
ness there, was followed the moment the intelligence 
reached Paris by your mother, who carried you with 
her ; he died the day after her arrival, leaving no will — 
no toill — so that the whole property fell to her and you." 

At this point of the recital. Monks held his breath 
and listened with a face of intense eagerness, though his 
eyes were not directed towards the speaker. As Mr. 
Brownlow paused he changed his position, with the 2ur 
of one who has experienced a sudden relief, and wiped 
his hot face and hands. 
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'* Before he went abroad, as he passed through London 
on his way," said Mr. Brownlow, slowly, and fixing his 
eyes upon the other's face, *' he oame to me." 

** I never heard of that," interposed Monks, in a UJhe 
to appear incredulous, but savoring more of disagreeable 
surprise. 

^*He came to me, and left with me among other 
things a picture — a portrait painted by himself— a like- 
ness of this poor girl — which he did not wish to leave 
behind, and could not carry forward in his hasty journey. 
He was worn by anxiety and remorse almost to a 
shadow, talked in a wild and distracted strain of ruin 
and dishonor worked by him, confided to me his inten- 
tion to convert his whole property at any loss into 
money, and having settled on his wife and you a portion 
of his recent acquisition, to fiy the country — I guessed 
too well he would not fly alone — and never see it more. 
Even from me, his old and early friend, whose strong 
attachment had taken root in the earth that covered one 
most dear to both, even from me he withheld any more 
particular confession promising to write and tell me all, 
and aftor that to see me— once again for the last time on 
earth. Alas I that was the last time. I had no letter, 
and I never saw him more. 

" I went," said Mr. Brownlow, after a short pause, 
" I went, when all was over, to the scene of his — I will 
not use the term the world would use^ fot b&K^So5>k!^i& ^s^ 
13 
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fevor are now alike to him— of his guilty love ; resolved, 
if my fears were realized, that erring child should find 
one heart and home open to shelter and compassionate 
her. The family had left that part a week before ; they 
had called in such trifling debts as were outstanding, 
discharged them, and left the place by night. Why or 
whither, none could tell." 

Monks drew his breath yet more freely, and looked 
round with a smile of triumph. 

" When your brother," said Mr, Brownlow, drawing 
nearer to the other's chair, " when your brother — a fee- 
ble, ragged, neglected child — was cast in my way by a 
stronger hand than chance, and rescued by me from a 
life of vice and infemy — " 

" What !" cried Monks, starting. 

" By me," said Mr. Bfownlow — " I told you I should 
interest you before long. I say by me — I see that your 
cunning associate suppressed my name, although, for 
aught he knew, it would be quite strange to your ears. 
When he was rescued by me then, and lay recovering 
from sickness in my house, his strong resemblance to 
the picture I have spoken of struck me with astonishment. 
Even when I first saw him, in all his dirt and misery, 
there was a lingering expression in his &ce that came 
upon me like a glimpse of some old friend flashing on 
one in a vivid dream. I will not tell you that he was 
snared aw&y before I knew his history " 
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" Why not ?" asked Monks, hastily. 

" Because you know it well." 

" I !" 

" Denial to me is vain," replied Mr. Brownlow. ** I 
shall show you that I know more than that." 

" You — you — can't prove anything against me," 
stammered Monks. *' I defy you to do it." 

** We shall see," returned the old gentleman with a 
searching glance. ** I lost the boy, and no efforts of 
mine could recover him. Your mother being dead, I 
knew that you alone could solve the mystery, if any- 
body could, and as when I had last heard of you, you 
were on your own estate in the West Indies — whither, 
as you well know, you retired upon your mother's death, 
to escape the consequences of vicious courses here — I 
made the voyage. You had left it months before, and 
were supposed to be in London, but no one could teD 
where. I returned. Your agents had no clue to your 
residence. You came and went, they said, as strangely 
as you had ever done ; sometimes for days together, 
and sometimes not for months, keeping, to all appear- 
ance, the same low haunts, and mingling with the same 
infamous herd who had been your associates when a 
fierce ungovernable boy. I wearied them with new ap- 
plications ; I paced the streets by night and day ; but, 
until two hours ago, all my efforts were fruitless, and t 
never saw you for an instant." 
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** And now you do see me," said Monks, rising boldly, 
^what then? Fraud and robbery are high-sounding 
words ! Brother ! you don't even know that a chOd was 
bom of this maudlin pair ; you don't even know that** 

" / did notf^ replied Mr, Brownlow, rising too ; " but 
within this last fortnight I have learnt it all. You have 
a brother ; you know it and him. There was a will, 
which your mother destroyed, leaving the secret and the 
gain to you at her own death. It contained a reference 
to some child likely to be the result of this sad connec- 
tion, which child was bom, and accidentally encountered 
by you, when your suspicions were first awakened by 
his resemblance to his father. You repaired to the 
place of his birth. There existed proofs — proo& long 
suppressed— of his birth and parentage. These proofs 
were destroyed by you. Unworthy son, coward, liar 
— you, who hold your councils with thieves and mur- 
derers in dark rooms at night— you, whose plots and 
wUes have hurled a violent death upon the head of one 
worth millions such as you— you, who from your cradle 
were gall and bitterness to your own father's heart, and 
in whom aU evil passions vie, and profligacy festered, tiU 
they found a vent in a hideous disease which has made 
your face an index even to your mind — ^you, Edward 
Leeford, do you brave me still !" 

" No, no, no," retumed the coward, overwhelmed by 
'^ese Accumulated charges. 
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" Every word," cried the old gentleman, " every word 
that has passed between you and this detested villain, is 
known to me. Shadows on the wall haye caught your 
whispers, and brought them to my ear ; the sight of the 
persecuted child has turned vice itself, and given it the 
courage, and almost the attributes of virtue. Murder 
has been done, to which you were morally, if not really, 
a party. 

" No, no," interposed Monks. " I — I — ^know nothing 
of that. I was going to inquire the truth of the story 
when you overtook me. I didn't know the cause ; I 
thought it was a common quarrel." 

^* It was the partial disclosure of your secrets," replied 
Mr. Brownlow. " Will you disclose the whole 1" 

"Yes, I will." 

" Set your hand to a statement of truth and foots, and 
repeat it before witnesses ?" 

" That I promise, too." 

'' Remain quietly here until such a document is drawn 
up, and proceed with me to such a place as I may deem 
most advisable, for the purpose of attesting it ?" 

^^ If you insist upon that, I'll do that also," replied 
Monks. 

" You must do more than that," said Mr. Brownlow. 
" Make restitution to an innocent and unoffending child, 
for such he is, although the offspring of a guilty and 
most miserable love. You have not forg<;itXA\iN3a.^^tar 
viaioDs ot the will Carry them mU> cxfeCk>i>il\o\3L v^ S»x % 
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your brother is concerned, and then go where yon wilL 
In this world you need meet no more." 

While Monks was pacing up and down, meditating 
with dark and evil looks on this proposal, and the possi- 
bilities of evading it — torn by his fears on the one handi 
and his hatred on the other — the door was hurriedly 
unlocked, and a gentleman — Mr. Losbeme— entered 
the room in violent agitation. 

^^The man will be taken," he cried. ^^He will be 
taken to-night." 

'* The murderer ?" asked Mr. Brownlow. 

" Yes, yes," replied the other. " His dog has been 
seen lurking about some old haunt, and there seems 
little doubt that his master either is, or will be there 
under cover of the darkness. Spies are hovering about 
in every direction. 1 have spoken to the men who are 
charged with his capture, and they tell me he can nevet 
escapa A reward of a hundred pounds is produmed 
by government to night." 

'^ I will give fifty more," said Mr. Brownlow, ** and 
proclaim it with my own lips upon the spot, if I can 
reach it. Where is Mr. Maylie 1" 

« Harry r 

** As soon as he had seen your friend here safe in a 

coach with you, he turned off to where he heard this ;" 

replied the doctor ; ** and mounting his horse, sallied 

/brtb to join the first party at some place in the outskirts 

tigreed upon between tViem?^ 
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" The Jew," said Mr. Brownlow. « What of him T 

** When I last heard, he had not been taken ; but he 
will be, or is by this time. They're sure of him." 

*' Have you made up your mind ?" asked Mr. Brown- 
low, in a low voice, of Monks. 

" Yes," he replied. " You — ^you — will be secret with 
mel" 

'* I will. Remain here till I return ; it is your only 
hope of safety." 

They left the room, and the door was again looked. 

''What have you done?" asked the doctor, in a 
whisper. 

''All that I could hope to do, and even more. 
Coupling the poor girl's intelligence with my previous 
knowledge, and the result of our good friend's inquiries 
CD the spot, I left him no loophole of escape, and laid 
bare the villany, which, by these lights, became plain as 
day. Write, and appoint the evening after to-morrow, 
at seven, for the meeting. We shall be down there a 
few hours before, but shall require rest, and especially 
the young lady, who may have greater need of firmness 
than either you or I can quite foresee just pow. But 
my blood boils to avenge this poor murdered creature 
— which way have they taken ?" 

"Drive straight to the office, and you will be in 
time," replied Mr. Losbeme. " I will remain here." 

The two gentlemen hastily separated^ eacK\w^^«:<^^t 
of excitement wholly uncontroWa\A^« 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NsAB to that part of the Thames on which the ohuroh 
of Rotherhithe abuts, where the buildmgs on the banks 
are dirtiest, and the vessels on the river blackest with 
the dust of colliers, and the smoke of dose-built, low- 
roofed houses, there exists at the present day, tlie 
filthiest, the strangest, the most extraordinary of the 
many localities that are hidden in London, wholly 
unknown by name to the great mass of its inhabitants. 

In an upper room of one of the houses — a detached 
house of a fair size — ruinous in other respects, but 
strongly defended at door and window, of which the 
back commanded a ditch, there were assembled two 
men, who, regarding each other every now then with 
looks expressive of perplexity and expectation, sat for 
some time in profound and gloomy silence. 

Toby Crackit, seeming to abandon as hopeless, any 
further effort to maintain his usual swagger, turned to 
his companion Chitling and said — 

" When was Fagin took, then f 

^^Just at dinner time — two o'clock this afternoon," 
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was the reply. *' Charley and I made our lucky up the 
washer's chimney, and the Dodger got into the empty 
water-butt, head downwards, but his legs were so 
precious long that they stuck out at the top, and so they 
took him too." 

It being now dark, the shutter was closed, and a 
candle lighted and placed upon the table. The terrible 
events of the two days had made a deep impression upon 
both, increased by the danger and uncertainty of their 
own position. They drew their chairs close together, 
starting at every sound. They spoke little, and that in 
whispers, and were as silent and awe-stricken as if the 
rejnains of the murdered woman lay in the next room. 

They had sat thus some time, when suddenly was 
heard a hurried knock at the door below. 

Crackit went down to the door, and returned followed 
by a man with the lower part of his face buried in a 
handkerchief, and another tied over his head under his 
hat. He drew them slowly off— blanched face, sunken 
eyes, hollow cheeks, wasted flesh, short thick breath — it 
was the very ghost of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair which stood in the 
middle of the room, but shuddering as he was about to 
drop into it, and seeming to glance over his shoulder, 
dragged it back close to the wall — as close as it would 
go— ground it against it — and sat down. 

Not a word had been exchangj^d. ^^b \^0«w<d^ Ks^tsw 
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one to another in silence. If an eye was furtively raised 
and met his, it was instantly averted. When his hollow 
voice broke silence, they both started. They had never 
heard its tones before. 

"You, that keep this house," said Sikes, turning his 
face to Crackit ; " do you meah to sell me, or to let me 
be here till this hunt is over ?" 

*' You must stop here, if you think it safe," returned 
the person addressed, after some hesitation. 

" Who's that knocking ?" said Sikes. 

Crackit intimated by a motion of his head, as he left 
the room, that there was nothing to fear, and directly 
came back with Charley Bates behind him. Sikes sat 
opposite the door, so that the moment the boy entered 
the room he encountered his figure. 

" Toby," said the boy, falling back as Sikes turned his 
eyes towards him, " why didn't you tell me this down 
stairs r 

There had been something so tremendous in the 
shrinking off of the two that the wretched man was 
willing to propitiate even this lad. Accordingly he 
nodded, and made as though he would shake hands with 
him. 

"Let me go into some other room," said the boy, 
retreating still further. 

" Why, Charley," said Sikes, stepping forward, 
^^ Don't you — don't you know m^T^ 
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"Pon't come nearer me,*' answered the boy, still 
retreating, and looking with horror in his eyes upon the 
murderer's face. ** You monster !" 

The man stepped half-way, and they looked at each 
other, but Sikes's eye sunk gradually to the ground. 

** Witness you two," cried the boy, shaking his clenched 
fist, and becoming more and more excited as he spoke. 
" Witness you two— I'm not afraid of him — if they come 
here after him, I'll give him up ; I will. I tell you out 
at once ; he may kill me for it, if he likes, or if he dares, 
but if I'm here I'll give him up. I'd give him up if he 
was to be boiled alive. Murder ! Help ! If there's the 
pluck of a man among you, you'll help me. Murder ! 
Help ! Down with him." 

Pouriug out these cries, and accompanying them with 
violent gesticulations, the boy actually threw himself 
single handed upon the strong man, and in the intensity 
of his energy, and the suddenness of the surprise, brought 
him heavily to the ground. 

The spectators seemed quite transfixed and stupefied. 
They offered no interference, and the boy and man* 
rolled on the ground together, the former, heedless of 
the blows that showered upon him, w^'enching his hand 
tighter and tighter in the garments about the murderer's 
breast, and never ceasing to call for help with all his 
mighti 

The contest, however, was too unec^al t<^ Vm^ Vsii%* 
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Sikes had him down, and his knee was on his throat, 
when Crackit pulled him back with a look of alarm, and 
pointed to the window. There were lights gleaofting 
below, voices in loud and earnest conversation, the 
tramp of hurried footsteps — endless they seemed hi 
number — crossing the nearest wooden bridge. One 
man on horseback seemed to be among the crowd, for 
there was the noise of hooft rattling on the uneven 
pavement ; the gleam of light increased, the footsteps 
came more thickly and noisily on. Then came a loud 
knocking at the door, and then a hoarse murmur fit)m 
such a multitude of augry voices as would have made 
the boldest quail. 

" Help r* shrieked the boy, in a voice that rent the 
air. " He's here, he's here. Break down the door !" 

'' In the King's name," cried voices without ; and the 
hoarse cry rose again, but louder. 

" Break down the door," screamed the boy. ** I teB 
you they'll never open it Run straight to the room 
where the light is. Break down the door.^ 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon the door and 
lower window-shutters as he ceased to speak — and a 
loud huzza burst from the crowd, giving the list^tier, ibr 
the first time, some adequate idea of its immense eartent 

'' Open the door of some place where I can lode Uiis 

screeching hell-babe," cried Sikes fiercely, running to 

aad fro, and dragging the boy uow^ as easily as if he 
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were an empty sadc. '' That door. Quick." He flung 
him in, bolted it, and turned the key. '^ Is the down- 
atairadoor &8t1" 

*^ Double-locked and chained,'' replied Crackit, who, 
with the other man, still remained quite helpless and 
bewildered. 

The panels, are they strong? " * 

• " Lined with sheet-iron." 

" And the windows too 1 " 

" Yes, and the windows." 

^* I dare you,'' cried the desperate ruffian, throwing up 
the sash and menacing the crowd, ^ do your worst ; V\\ 
cheat you yet ! " 

Of all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal ears, 
none could exceed the cry of that infuriated throng — 
some shouted to those who were nearest to set the 
house on fire ; others roared to the officers to shoot him 
dead. Among them all, none showed such fury as the 
man on horseback, who, throwing himself out of the 
saddle, and bursting through the crowd as if he were 
parting water, cried beneath the window in a voice that 
rose above all others, " Twenty guineas to the man who 
brings a ladder!" 

All the windows in the rear of the house had been 
long ago bricked up, except one small trap in the room 
where the boy was locked, and that was too small even 
for the passage of his body. But fiom. tha^ ts^^NsoseO^^ 
14 
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had never ceased to cal] on those without to guard the 
back, and thus, when the murderer emerged at last on 
the house-top, by the door in the roof, a loud shout 
proclaimed the fact to those in fbont, who immediately 
began to pour round, pressmg upon each other in one 
unbroken stream. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimulated 
by the noise within the house, which announced that an 
entrance had really been effected, Sikes set his foot 
against the stack of chimneys, festened one end of the 
rope tightly and firmly round it, and with the other 
made a strong running noose by the aid of his hands and 
teeth almost in a second. He could let himself down 
by the cord to within a less distance of the ground than 
his own height, and had his knife ready in his hand to 
cut it then and drop. 

At the very instant that he brought the loop over his 
head previous to slipping it beneath his arm-pits, and 
when the gentleman before mentioned earnestly warned 
those about him that the man was about to lower him- 
self down — at that very instant the murderer, looking 
behind him on the roo^ threw his arms above his head, 
and uttered a yell of terror. 

*' The eyes again !" he cried, in an unearthly screech. 

Staggering as if struck by lightning, he lost his balance 

and tumbled over the parapet ; the noose was at his 

neck; it mn up with his ^e\g|kvt tl^ht as a bow-string, 
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and swifl as the arrow it speeds. He fell for five-and- 
thirty feet There was a sudden jerk, a terrific convul- 
sion of the limbs, and there he hung, with the open 
knife clenched in his stiffening hand. 

The old chimney quivered with the shock, but it stood 
it bravely. The murderer swung lifeless against the wall, 
and the boy, thrusting aside the dangling body, which 
obscured his view, called to the people to come and take 
him out, for God's sake. 

A few days afterwards, in another quarter, a great 
multitude had assembled. The nearest windows were 
filled with people ; the crowd were pushing, quarreling 
and joking. Every thing told of life and animation, but 
one dark cluster of objects in the very centre of all — the 
black stage, the cross beam, the rope, and all the hideous 
apparatus of death. It was the Jew's execution. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thb events narrated in the last chapter were yet but 
two days old, when Oliver found himself at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, in a travelling carriage, rolling &st to- 
wards his native town. Mrs. Maylie and <jiose, and 
Mrs. Bedwin and the good Doctor were with him, and 
Mr. Brown low followed in a post-chaise, accompanied by 
one other person, whose name had not been mentioned. 

They had not talked much upon the way, for Olivef ^ 
was in a flutter of agitation and uncertainty, which def 
prived him of the power of collecting his thoughts, anf 
almost of speech, and appeared to have scarcely leit 
effect on his companions, who shared it in at least ■ 
equal degree. He and the two ladies had been vef 
carefully made acquainted by Mr. Brownlow with if 
nature of the admissions which had been forced tti 
Monks, and although they knew that the object of tl 
present journey was to complete the work which | 
been so well begun, still the whole matter was enveldf 
in enough of doubt and mystery to leave them in eil 
aaoe of the most intense sus^nse, I 
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*' See there — ^there,'* cried Oliver, eagerly clasping the 
hand of Rose, and pointing out at the carriage-window, 
** that's the stile I came over ; there are the hedges I 
crept behind for fear any one should overtake me and 
force me back ; yonder is the path across the fields lead- 
ing to the house when I was a little child. Oh, Dick ! 
Dick! my dear old friend, if I could only see you 
now!" 

*' You will see him soon," replied Rose, gently taking 
his folded hands between her own. ^* You shall tell him 
how happy you are, and how rich you have grown, and 
that in all your happiness, you have none so great as the 
coming back to make him happy too." 

" Yes, yes," said Oliver, " and we'll — we'll take him 
away from here, and have him clothed and taught, and 
send him to some quiet country place, where he noay 
grow strong and well — shall we 1 " 

Rose nodded ^ yes ;" for the boy was smiling through 
such happy tears, that she could not speak. 

'' You will be kind and good to him, for you are to 

every one," said Oliver. "It will make you cry, I 

know, to hear what he can tell, but never mind, never 

mind, it will be all over, and you will smile again— I 

know that too— to think how changed he is ; you did 

the same with me. He said, ' God bless you' to me 

when I ran away," cried the boy with a burst of affeo- 
14* 
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tionate emotion, •• and I wUl say, * God bless you' now, 
and show him how I love him for it !" 

As they approached the town, and at length drove 
through its narrow streets, it became matter of no 
small difficulty to restrain the boy within reasonable 
bounds. There was Sowerberry's, the undertaker's, 
just as it used to be, smaller and less imposing in ap- 
pearance than he remembered it — all the well-known 
shops and houses, with almost every one of which he 
had some slight incident connected— scores of fiiees at 
the doors and windows that he knew quite well — nearly 
every thing as if he had left it but yesterday, and all Us 
recent life had been but a happy dream. 

But it was pure, earnest, joyful reality. They dro* 
straight to the door of the chief hotel, (which Oliti^ 
used to stare up at with awe, and think a miglf 
palace, but which had somehow fiJlen off in grandi 
and size,) and here was Mr. Grimwig already to reef 
them. There was dinner prepared, and there were I 
rooms ready, and every thing was arranged, as iff 
magic. ; 

Notwithstanding all this, when the first half-houl 
over, the same silence and constraint prevailed thif 
marked their journey down. Mr. Brownlow dif 
join them at dinner, but remained in a separatol 
The two other gentlemen hurried in and out wiff 
ious iaces, and during tllixe ^Vioxt miervals that tb| 
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present, conversed apart Onoe Mrs. Majlie was called 
away, and after being absent for nearly an hour, re- 
turned with eyes swollen with weeping. All these 
things made Rose and Oliver, who were not in any new 
aecrets, nervous and uncomfortable. They sat wonder- 
ing in silence, or, if they exchanged a few words, spoke 
in whispers, as if they were afraid to hear the sound of 
their own voices^ 

At length, when nine o'clock had come, and they be- 
gan to think they were to hear no more that night, Mr. 
Losbeme and Mr. Grimwig entered the room, followed 
by Mr. Brownlow and a man who cast a look of hate, 
which even then he could not dissemble, at the boy, and 
sat down near the door. Mr. Brovmlow, who had 
papers in his hand, walked to a table, near which Rose 
and Oliver were seated. 

^' This is a painful task," said he. *' But these decla- 
rations, whidi have been signed in London before many 
gentlemen, must be in substance repeated here. I would 
have spared you the degradation, but we must have 
them from your own lips before we part, and you know 
why." 

** Go on," said the person addressed, turning away 
his face. *' Quick. I have done enough. Don't keep 
me here." 

" This child," said Mr. Brownlow, drawing Oliver to 
him, and laying his hand upon his head^ *' is your \\»K« 
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brother, the illegitimate son of your father, and my dear 
friend Edwin Leeford, by poor young Agnes Fleming, 
who died in giving him birth." 

" Yes," said Monks, scowling at the trembling boy, 
the beating of whose heart he might have heard. ^ lliat 
is their bastard child." 

*^The term you use," said Mr. Brownlow, sternly, 
" is a reproach to those who long since passed beyond 
the feeble censure of this world. It reflects true dis- 
grace on no one living except you who use it. Let that 
pass. He was born in this town ?" 

*^ In the workhouse of this town," was the sull^i re- 
ply. " You have the story there." He pohited dmpha- 
tically^to the papers as he spoke. 

^^ 1 must have it here, too," said Mr. Brownlow, look- 
ing round upon the listeners. 

" Listen, then," returned Monks. " His father bemg 
taken ill at Rome, as you know, was joined by his wife^ 
my mother, firom whom he had been long separated, 
who went from Paris, and took me with her — to look 
afler his property for what I know, for she had no great 
affection for him, nor he for her. He knew nothing of 
us, for his senses were gone ; and he slumbered on till 
next day, when he died. Among the papers in his desk 
were two dated on the night his illness first came on, 
directed to yourself, and inclosed in a few short lines to 
70U, with an intimation on the cover of the package that 
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it was not to be forwarded till he was dead« One of 
these papers was a letter to this girl Agnes, and the 
other a will." 

" What of the letter ? " asked Mr. Brownlow. 

**The letter! a sheet of paper carossed and crossed 
again with a penitent confession, and prayers to God to 
help her. He had palmed a tale upon the girl, that 
some secret mystery — to be explained one day — pre- 
vented his marrying her just then, and so she had gone 
on, trusting patiently to him, until she trusted too far, 
and lost what none could give her back. She was at 
that time within a few months of her confinement. He 
told her all he had meant to do to hide her shame if he 
had lived, and prayed her, if he died, not to curse his 
memory, or think the consequences of their sin would 
be visited on her or their young child ; for all the guilt 
was his. He reminded her of the day he had given her 
tiie little locket and the ring with her christian name en- 
graved upon it, and a blank left for that which he hoped 
one day to have bestowed upon her — prayed her yet to 
keep it, and wear it next her heart, as she had done be- 
fore — and then ran on wildly in the same words over 
and over again, as if he had gone distracted — ^as I believe 
he had." 

** The will," said Mr. Brownlow, as Oliver's tears fell 
fast. *' I will go on to that. The will was in the same 
spirit. He talked of miseries, which his m\fi^ bsb^ 
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brought upon him, of the rebellious dispositioiiy Woc^ 
malice, and premature bad passions of you, his only 
son, who had been trained to hate him, and left you and 
your mother each an annuity of eight hundred poundSi 
The bulk of his property he divided into two equal per* 
tions— one for Agnes Fleming, and the other for their 
child, if it should be born alive and ever come of age. 
If it was a girl, it was to come into the money uncondi- 
tionally ; but if a boy, only on one stipulation, that in hit 
minority he should never have stained his name with 
any public act of dishonor, meanness, cowardice, Of 
wrong. He did this, he said, to mark his confidence in 
the mother, and his conviction — only strengthened by 
approaching death — that the child would share her gentle 
heart and noble nature. If he was disappointed in this 
expectation, then the money was to come to you, for 
then, and not till then, when both children were equal, 
would he recognize your prior claim upon his purse, 
who had none upon his heart, but had, from an infant^ 
repulsed him with coldness and aversion." 

" My mother," said Monks, in a louder tone, '^ did 
whatt a woman should have done — she burnt this will. 
The letter never reached its destination, but that and 
other proofs she kept, in case they ever tried to lie 
away the blot The girPs father had the truth from her, 
with every aggravation that her violent hate — I love her 
for it now—- could add. Goaded by shame and dishonor. 
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he fled with his children into a remote comer of Wales, 
changing his verj name, that his friends might never 
know of his retreat ; and here, no great while afterwards, 
he was found dead in his bed. The girl had left her 
home in secret some weeks before ; he had searched for 
her on foot in everj town and village near, and it was 
on the night that he 'returned home, assured that she 
had destroyed herself, to hide her shame and his, that 
his old heart broke." 

There was a short silence here, until Mr. Brownlow 
resumed the thread of the narrative. 

"Years after this," he said, "this man's — Edward 
Leeford's — mother came to me. He had left her when 
only eighteen ; robbed her of her jewels and money ; 
. gambled, squandered, forged, and fled to London, where, 
for two years he had associated with the lowest outcasts. 
She was sinking under a painful and incurable disease, 
and wished to recover him before she died. Inquiries 
were set on foot ; strict searches made— unavailing for 
a long time — but ultimately successful — and he went 
back with her to France." 

"There she died," said Monks, "after a lingering ill- 
ness ; and on her death-bed she bequeathed these secrets 
to me, together with her unquenchable and deadly hatred 
of all whom they involved, though she need not have 
left me that, for I had inherited it long before. She 
would not believe that the girl had d^tro^^^ \nsb5^^^ 
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and the child too, but was filled with the impression that 
a male child had been born, and was alive. I swore to 
her, if ever it crossed my path, to hunt it down ; never 
to let it rest, to pursue it with the bitterest and most 
unrelenting animositj ; to vent upon it the hatred that 
I deeply felt ; and to spit upon the empty vaunt of that 
insulting will by dragging it, if I could, to the very 
gallows' foot. She was right. He came in my way at 
last ; I began well, and but for babbling women, I would 
have finished as I began ; I would, I would !'* 

As the villain folded his arms tight together, and 
muttered curses on himself in the impotence of baffled 
malice, Mr. Brownlow turned to the terrified group 
beside him, and explained that the Jew, who had been 
his old accomplice and confidant, had a large reward for , 
keeping Oliver ensnared, of which some part was to be 
given up in the event of his being rescued. 

''The locket and ringf said Mr. Brownlow, tumiog 
to Monks. 

'' I bought them from a woman who stole them from 
the corpse," answered Monks, without raising his eyes. 

Mr. Brownlow merely nodded to Mr. Grimwig, who, 
disappearing with great alacrity, shortly returned, push- 
ing in the nmtron of the workhouse. 

Mr. Brownlow inquired, as he pointed to Mooks, 
" Do you know that person 1" 

''No,'' replied tlie mattou, flatly, 

V 
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*• Nor sold him anything, perhaps 1" 

" No," she replied. 

*' You never had, perhaps, a certain gold locket and 
ring f said Mr. Brownlow. 

" Certainly not," replied the matron. " What am I 
brought here to answer to such nonsense as this for ?" 

Again Mr. Brownlow nodded to Mr. Grimwig, and 
again that gentleman limped away with extraordinary 
readiness. This time he led in two palsied women, who 
shook and tottered as they walked. 

" You shut the door the night the young lady died," 
said the foremost one, raising her shrivelled head; 
•* but you couldn't stop the chinks." 

"No, no," said the other, looking round her, and 
wagging her toothless jaws ; " no, no, no." 

"We saw you take a paper from her hand, and 
watched you, too, next day, to the pawnbroker's shop," 
said the first. 

" Yes," added the second ; " and it was a locket and 
gold ring. We found out that, and saw it given you. 
We were by. Oh ! we were by." 

" Would you like to see the pawnbroker, himself?" 
asked Mr. Grimwig, with a motion towards the door. 

" No," replied the woman. " If he," she pointed to 
Monks, " has been coward enough to confess, as I see he 
has, and you have sounded all these hags till you found 
the right ones, I have nothing mor^ lo wj , V ^>A. ^8jS\ 
15 
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them, and they're where you'll never get them. What 
then?" 

" Nothing," replied Mr. Brownlow, " except that it 
remains for us to take care that you are pot employed 
in a situation of trust again. You may leave the room." 

" Young lady," said Mr. Brownlow, turning to Rose, 
" give me your hand. Do not tremble : you need not 
fear to hear the few remaining words we have to say." 

" If they have — I do not know how they can — but if 
they have any reference to me," said Rose, " pray let 
me hear them at some other time. I have not strength 
or spirits now." 

" Nay," returned the old gentleman, drawing her 
arm through his, '* you have more fortitude than this, I 
am sure. Do you know this young lady, sir 1" 

" Yes," replied Monks. 

" I never saw you before," said Rose, faintly. 

^' I have seen you often," returned Monks. 

<* The father of the unhappy Agnes had two daugh- 
ters," said Mr. Brownlow. *' What was the fate of the 
othei^-the child ?" 

'' The child," replied Monks, *' when her father died, 
in a strange place, in a strange name, without a letter, 
book, or scrap of paper, that yielded the faintest due by 
which his friends or relatives could be traced— the child 
was taken by some wretched cottagers, who reared it as 
tbeir own." 
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** Go on," said Mr. Brownlow, signing to Mrs. May- 
lie to approach, ** go on," 

" Tau couldn't find the spot to which these people 
had repaired," said Monks ; '^ but where friendship fails, 
hatred will oflen force away. My mother found it, 
after a year of cunning search — ay, and found the 
child." 

'' She took it, did she ?" 

" No. The people were poor, and began to sicken — 
at least the man did — of their fine humanity, so she left 
it with them, giving them a small present of money, 
which would not last long, and promising more, which 
she never meant to send. She didn't quite rely, how- 
ever, on their discontent and poverty for the child's 
unhappiness, but told the history of the sister's shame 
(with such alterations as suited her,) bade them take 
good heed of the child, for she came of bad blood, and 
told them she was illegitimate, and sure to go wrong 
one time or another. The circumstances countenanced 
all this; the people believed it, and there the child 
dragged on an existence miserable enough to satisfy us, 
until a widow, residing then at Chester, saw the girl by 
ebance — pitied her, and took her home. There was 
some cursed spell against us ; for, in spite of all our 
efforts, she remained there and was happy ; I lost sight 
«f her two or three years ago, and saw her no more 
until a few months back." 
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" Do you see her now 1*' 

"* Yes, leaning on jour arm." 

^'But not the less my niece," cried Mrs. Maylie, 
folding the fainting girl in her arms ; " not the less my 
dearest child. *' I wouldn't lo9e her now for all the trea- 
sures of the world — my sweet companion — my own 
dear girl." 

" The only friend I ever had," cried Rose, clinging to 
her ; *' the kindest, best of friends. My heart will burst 
— I cannot, cannot bear all this." 

*' You have borne more, and been, through all, the 
best and gentlest creature that ever shed happiness on 
every one she knew," said Mrs. Maylie, embracing her 
tenderly. " Come, come, my love, remember who this 
is who waits to dasp you in his arms. Poor child I see 
here — ^look, look, my dear." 

''Not aunt," cried Oliver, throwing his arms about 
her neck; "FU never call her aunt — sister, my own 
dear sister, that something taught my heart to love so 
dearly from the first Rose, dear, darling Rose." 

Let the tears which fell, and the broken words which 
were exchanged, in the long dose embrace between the 
orphans, be sacred. A father, sister, and mother were 
gained and lost in that one moment Joy and grief 
were mingled in the cup, but there were no bitter tears, 
for even grief itself arose so soflened, and dothed in such 
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sweet and tender recollections, that it became a solemn 
pleasure and lost all character of pain. 

As they prepared to separate that night — ^Mrs. May- 
lie, said to Oliver, " my child where have you been t 
and why do you look so sad ? There are tears stealing 
down your face at this moment. What is the matter 1" 

It is a world of disappointment — often to hopes we 

most cherish, and hopes that do our nature the greatest 

honor. Poor Dick was dead ! 
15* 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Thb fortunes of those who have figured in this tale 
are nearly closed, and what little remains to their 
historian to relate, is told in few and simple words. 

Before three months had passed. Rose Fleming and 
Harry Maylie were married in the village church which 
was henceforth to be the scene of the young husband's 
labors ; on the same day they entered into possession of 
their new and happy home. 

Mrs. Maylie took up her abode with her son and 
daughter-in-law, to enjoy during the tranquil remainder 
of her days the greatest felicity that age and worth can 
know — the contemplation of the happiness of those on 
whom the warmest affections and tenderest cares of a 
well-spent life have been unceasingly bestowed. 

It appeared on a full and careful investigation, that if 
the wreck of property remaining in the custody of Monks 
(which had never prospered in his hands or those of his 
mpother,) were equally divided between himself and 
Ohver, It would yield. to each little more than three 
tbouaand pounds. By the proVisvoiaa oi \aa ^diO&«^%^«r^ 
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Oliver would have been entitled to the whole ; but Mr. 
Brownlow, unwilling to deprive the elder son of the 
opportunity of retrieving his former vices, and pursuing 
an honest career, proposed this mode of distribution to 
which his young charge most joyfully acceded. 

Monks, still bearing that assumed name, retired with 
his portion to a distant part of the New World, where, 
having quickly squandered it, he once more fell into his 
old courses, and after undergoing a long confinement for 
some fresh act of fraud and knavery, at length sunk under 
an attack of his old disorder, and died in prison. 

Mr. Brownlow adopted Oliver as his own son, and 
removing with him and the old housekeeper to within a 
mile of the parsonage-house where his dear friends 
resided, gratified the only remaining wish of Oliver's 
warm and earnest heart, and thus linked together a 
little society whose condition approached as nearly to 
one of perfect happiness as can ever be known in this 
changing world. 

Soon after the marriage of the young people, the wor- 
thy doctor returned to Chertsey, where, berefl of the 
presence of his old friends, he would have been discon- 
tented, if his temperament had admitted of such a feel- 
ing, and would have turned quite feverish if he had 
known how. 

For two or three months hft coTi\.«a\fc\ X^xsjl^'^ -<«>Ss»- 
hinting that he feared the «Ar ^ie^Mi ^^ ^s^isaagt^^ -«^ 
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him ; and then, finding that the place really was to him 
no longer what it had been before, settled his business 
on his assistant, tooic a bachelor^s cottage just outside 
the village of which his young friend was pastor, and in- 
stantaneously recovered. Here he took to gardening, 
planting, fishing, carpentering, and various other pursuits 
of a similar kind, all undertaken with his characteristic 
impetuosity ; and in each and all he has since become 
famous throughout the neighborhood as a most profound 
authority. 

Before his removal, he had managed to contract a 
strong friendship for Mr. Grimwig, which that eccentric 
gentleman cordially reciprocated. He is accordingly 
visited by him a great many times in the course of the 
year ; and on all such occasions, Mr. Grimwig plants, 
fishes, and carpenters with great ardor, doing every 
thing in a very singular and unprecedented manner, but 
always maintaining, with his favorite asseveration, that 
his mode is the right one. On Sundays he never falls to 
criticise the sermon to the young clergyman's face, al- 
ways informing Mr. Losbeme, in strict confidence, after- 
wards, that he considers it an excellent performance, but 
thinks it is as well not to say so. It is a standing and 
very favorite joke for Mr. Brownlow, to rally him on 
his old prophecy concerning Oliver, and to remind him 
o/ the night on which they sat with the watch between 
tbew, waiting bis return ; but Mx. 6nxiiV\% wsvi^Madft 
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3 right in the main, and in proof thereof re- 
. Oliver did not come back after all, which 
3 forth a laugh on his side, and increases his 
r. 

Ir. Giles and Brittles, they still remain in 
K)sts, although the former is bald, and the 
boy quite gray. They sleep at the parsonage, 
their attention so equally between its inmates 
, and Mr. Brownlow and Mr. Losbeme, that 
the villagers have never been able to disco- 
; establishment they properly belong. 
[Charles Bates, appalled by Sikes's crime, fell 
of reflection whether an honest life was not, 
le best. Arriving at the conclusion that it 
as, he turned his back upon the scenes of his 
esolved to amend it in some new sphere of 
3 struggled hard, and suffered much for some 

having a contented disposition and a good 
occeded in the end, and from being a former's 

a carrier's lad, is now the merriest young 
11 Northamptonshire. 

V, the hand that traces these words falters as 
les the conclusion of its task, and would 
a little longer space, the thread of these ad- 
fain Imger yet with a few of those among 
.ve so long moved, and share their hapj^inesa 
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by endeavoring to depict it. I would show Rose May- 
lie in all the bloom and grace of early womanhood, 
shedding upon her secluded path in life such soil and 
gentle light as fell on all who trod it with her, and 
shone into their hearts. I would paint her the life and 
joy of the fireside circle, and the evening summer group. 
I would follow her through the sultry fields at noon, 
and hear the low tones of her sweet voice in the moonr 
lit evening walk ; I would watch her in all her goodness 
and charity abroad, and the smiling, untiring discharge 
of domestic duties at home ; I would paint her and her 
dead sister's child, happy in their mutual love, and pass- 
ing whole hours together in picturing the friends whom 
they had so sadly lost; 1 would summon before me 
once again those joyous little faces that clustered round 
her knee, and listen to their merry prattle ; I would re- 
call the tones of that clear merry laugh, and conjure up 
the sympathising tear that glistened in that sofl blue 
eye. These, and a thousand looks and smiles, and 
turns of thought and spcjech — I would fain recall them, 
every one. 

How Mr. Brownlow went on from day to day filling 
the mind of his adopted child with stores of knowledge, 
and becoming attached to him more and more as his 
nature developed itself, and showed the thriving seeds 
of all he could wish him to become — ^how he traced in 
him new traits of his early fri^nd^ that awakened in his 
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own bosom old remembrances, melancholy, and yet 
Bweet and soothing — how the two orphans, tried by ad- 
versity, remembered its lessons in mercy to others, and 
mutual love, and fervent thanks to Him who had pro- 
tected and preserved them — these are all matters which 
need not to be told ; for I have said that they were truly 
happy, and without strong affection and humanity of 
heart, and gratitude to that Being whose code is mercy, 
and whose great attribute is benevolence to all things 
that breathe, true happiness can never be attained. 

Within the altar of the old village church stands a 
white marble tablet, which bears as yet but one word, 
" Agnes." There is no coffin in that tomb, and may it 
be many, many years, before another name is placed 
above it ! But if the spirits of the dead ever come back 
to earth, to visit spots hallowed by the love — the love 
beyond the grave — of those whom they knew in life, I 
do believe that the shade of that poor girl oflen hovers 
about that solemn nook — ay, though it w a church, and 
she was weak and erring. 
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